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W hat They Say 


Eprror Tue Art Dicest: 


This is an age of extravagance in speech and 
loudness in dress, a day of big accomplishments 
in the air and lack of accomplishment and the 
substitution of hot air in the field of painting! 

Who cares what Mr. Gustave Nassauer thinks 
of the work of Clivette and’ who would try and 


combat such a statement as that made by him, 
“He is!” (the greatest artist the world ever 
produced)? To make his utterances more pro- 
nouncedly asinine, he undertakes to prove it! 

The great works of art need no defense, they 
are there, always have been, and always will be, 
and no one is going to take away from their 
glory by saying so-and-so is the greatest this 
or that! That is pure hot air! 

And then all the yowls about Boris Deutsch! 
Why inflict such an abortion as his on your 
readers and as a cover to an otherwise very 
worth while magazine? 

And as to the juries—the attempt on every 
hand is to discredit them. As a professional 
painter for fifty years I want to say a few 
things. As a student in Paris I had as comrades 
men who since that time have become the out- 
standing ones in the field of painting in these 
United States, Curran, Snell, Dodge, Major, 
Mowbray, Theodore Robinson, Metcalf, Dessar, 
Couse, Koopman, Blenner, Robert Reid, Hale, 
Vonnoh, Alexander Harrison, Bogart, Dearth, 
Wendel, Kenyon, Dow and Du Mond—Rupert 
Bunny of Australia and his comrades, Longstaff 
and Fox, and a host of Britishers, and it is 
these men of mature judgment, vast experience 
and study of beauty in nature and beauty in 
the great museums of the world, who are pooh- 
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Tue Art Dicest will gladly assist readers in 
locating any desired antique object, or piece of 
decoration. 
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poohed at by a generation that has done all it 
can to evade even the merest essentials in draw- 
ing and the really basic training that is so all 
important. 

Those who resent the action of juries may 
get a lot of free advertising and that is all they 
ever will get out of it. If their work is good it 
will eventually prevail and in no other way can 
they get a reputation or any consideration that 
is worth a tinker’s damn! 

History always repeats itself. In my early 
days the dominant men were in the Royal 
Academy. Every one at that time whose pic- 
tures were rejected by the jury of that institu- 
tion said it was “old hat,” “a clique,” and that 
it “favored its friends.” The New English Art 
Club was formed to’combat that institution and 
in a few years its best painters were in the 
Academy. Shannon was one, Jacob Hood an- 
other. 


The National Academy of Design in New 
York reigned supreme. Then came the Society 
of American Artists, which stood in the same 
relation to the Academy as the New English 
Art Club did to the Royal Academy. All those 
who couldn’t get their pictures into the latter 
said it was “old Wat, a clique, etc., etc.” The 
Society of American Artists passed out and the 
Academy remains. It is still called “old hat.” 
So is the Royal Academy, and in spite of it all 
these grand old institutions still pursue the 
even tenor of their way! 

These societies—the National Academy of 
Design, the Pennsylvania Academy and all the 
other splendid ones—have a right to conduct 
their own affairs as they see fit. Their members 
sweat blood to make them fine, they have 
moulded the taste of a nation. Every year these 
organizations send us notices of exhibitions and 
they give us the privilege of submitting work. 
They lay down certain rules and state distinct- 
ly that a jury’s action is final. Nothing could 
be fairer! If we don’t want to abide by the 
rules, why submit a picture? 

Juries do not discriminate against anyone. 
Names play no part when judging a picture; 
it’s simply a question of whether it is good 
enough to get a majority vote. Just because 
you think your picture is a good one and your 
foolishly blind friends think the same, it does 
not follow that the picture is good. 

The one-man show is the answer. Then all 
the responsibility is all yours and you can only 
yowl at no sales. Here’s to the old timers! 

—Dawson-W atson, San Antonio, Texas. 

[EDITORIAL NOTE—Tue Arr Dicest ex- 
pects no conservative and no radical to approve 
of it in its entirety. The only person who could 
possibly approve of~it in all it prints is the 
person who sits astride of the fence, and Tue 
Art Dicest doesn’t particularly want his friend- 
ship. Therefore, this news-magazine of art must 
reconcile itself to the condition of having no 
friends. But as for readers—they’re everywhere.] 
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“That Night” 





“Aquella Noche (That Night)’ by Orozco. 


Just what did Jose Clemente Orozco eat or 
drink—that night? In the painting which he 
calls “Aquella Noche,” which has just been 
bought from the Delphic Studios, New York, 
by C. T. Etter of Detroit, there appears a cof- 
fin with a bottle and glass standing on it, a 
harp, the jaws of some terrifying animal, a 
ghostly ruin with one moon (turned one way) 
seen through a spectral window, and another 
moon (facing the other way) over the roof. 
“That night,” even though a bit disorganized, 
must have been memorable. 

The Orozco cult is rapidly growing in the 
United States, judging by the sales made dur- 
ing the Summer and Fall by Mrs. Alma Reed 
of the Delphic Studios, who is looking after 
the Mexican artist’s pictures in this country. 
Albert M. Bender of San Francisco bought 
“The Family,” Miss Aline Barnsdall of Los 
Angeles “Mexican Hills,” Prof. Joseph Pijoan 
of Pomona College “Maguey,” Mrs. Malcolm 
L. McBride of Cleveland a mural study called 
“Hand” and Mrs. Linley Tonkins of McAllis- 
ter, Okla., a gouache called “Books.” Many 
lithographs and mural studies found buyers. 





Moeller Dead at 75 


Louis Charles Moeller, genre painter and a 
member of the National Academy of Design, 
is dead at the age of 75. He won his first 
honors in 1884 when he was awarded the Hall- 
garten prize for a little panel, scarcely more 
than a foot square, entitled “Puzzled.” 

Mr. Moeller studied art at Cooper Institute 
and the National Academy of Design. Later 
he studied in Munich for six years under 
Duveneck and Dietz. Some of his work is in 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C., but 

most of it is in private collections. 


St. Louis Gets One 


of First Landscapes 





“The Three Marys at the Tomb,” by Annibale Carracci. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis announces 
the acquisition of an important painting, “The 
Three Marys at the Tomb,” by the Bolognese 
artist Annibale Carracci (1560-1609), pur- 
chased through the firm of Durlacher Brothers, 
New York. The painting, 58 inches by 86, was 
for many years in the possession of a noble 
Italian family, from whose agent it was pur- 
chased by the New York dealers. Though a 
characteristic work of one of the most impor- 
tant of the late Renaissance painters, it is little 
known and has not heretofore been published. 

Annibale Carracci was the strongest mem- 
ber of the Carracci school, founded by his 
uncle, Lodovico Carracci, at Bologna in the 
latter part of the XVI century. He was in- 


fluenced early by Correggio and Paolo Ver- 
onese, and later by Raphael and Michelan- 
gelo. He was unfortunate in that he lived at a 
time when the exuberant vitality of the Renais- 
sance was largely exhausted. But if his work 
lacks something of the old inspiration, it has 
a new and distinctive feeling for the beauty 
of landscape. He was one of the first to make 
landscape painting a separate form of art. 
Many authorities maintain that Carracci’s land- 
scapes exerted a profound influence on the 
Frenchman, Nicholas Poussin, and in turn upon 


the grandiose scenes of Claude Lorrain, regard- 


ed by many as the founder of landscape paint- 
ing. The picture which St. Louis has acquired 
makes its chief appeal as a landscape in which 
the figures are a colorful but secondary part. 








Oh, Lady, Lady! 

The Seattle Town Crier says that puritans 
make the lives even of outdoor advertising 
men difficult. The offices of poster concerns 
“are deluged with indignant letters whenever 
a woman appears in a cigarette advertise- 
ment. 

“But the ultimate was reached in a letter 
received by Foster & Kleiser in Seattle not long 
ago. It concerned a large 24-sheet poster by 
a prominent manufacturer of complexion soap, 
showing a beautiful lady with ‘a school girl 
complexion’ leaning over a crib full of baby. 
Nothing offensive about -this, most people 
would find. But leave it to the professional up- 
lifters. A scathing, blasting letter from one of 
their number pointed out with high indignation 
that the lady wore no wedding ring!” 





Living Americans 
An exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
living Americans will ope at the Museum of 
Modern Art on Dec. 4. The works were se- 
lected by a committee composed of four officers 








of the museum, A. Conger Goodyear, presi- 
dent; Miss L. P. Bliss, vice president; Samuel 
A. Lewisohn, secretary; and Stephen A. Clark, 
together with the director, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
and Jere Abbott. Several painters were added 
to the list by the director. 


Poverty Killed Him 

Svend Svendson, 70 years old, once famed as 
a landscape painter, died at the County Hos- 
pital, Chicago, a victim of exposure and pov- 
erty. According to the New York. World, he 
collapsed on the street and was identified at 
the hospital. 

When an inquiry was made at the Chicago 
Art Institute the reply was: “Svendson? Cer- 
tainly. He exhibited at our annual American 
show for five years, beginning in 1896. Strong 
landscapes—Winter Morn,’ ‘Autumn,’ ‘River- 
side Path.’ Certainly his paintings are worth 
money. But he died years ago, didn’t he? We 
have a landscape by him here.” 

At the lodging house it was said: “He painted 
street scenes and portraits and sold them for 
$1 to $5. He would never beg from anyone.” 
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Hayward Is Humorist, Artist and Poet 




















“Valley of the Var,” by Alfred Hayward. 


It is not widely known that Alfred Hay- 
ward, one of America’s leading cartoonists and 
originator of “Somebody’s Stenog,” is also a 
landscapist who is achieving distinction, espe- 
cially in water color. He has won at least one 
honor, and is now having his first one-man 
show in New York, at the Fifteen Gallery (un- 
til Nov. 22). You would never suspect that 
the originator of “Somebody’s Stenog” could 
be the painter of the water color landscape re- 
produced above. 

Hayward, who is the son of the English 
painter, Albert Joseph Hayward, showed his 





’ 
Rembrandt's Copper 
A collection of 75 copper plates valued at 

$500,000 which Rembrandt etched and from 
which he struck his prints has been acquired 
The 


plates, authenticated by eminent authorities, 


by the Fearon Galleries, New York. 


are believed to be the only ones by Rembrandt 
The 


presented his friend Clement de Johnge with 


ever brought to this country. master 
74 of them, and after the death of de Johnge 
they were sold to various engravers and etch- 
ers in Holland. Watelet, an etcher, collected 
most of the dispersed plates and sold them to 
the French editor and engraver, H. L. Basan. 
The Basan collection was owned by M. Alvin- 
Beaumont of Paris until its removal to New 
York. 

“There never has been or ever will be again 
such a comprehensive collection made of the 


| 


great Dutch painter’s remarkable skill and | 


genius as an etcher, for outside of this group, 
which under the terms of purchase must re- 
main intact, there are few known etched plates 
of Rembrandt accepted as authentic, and these 
are treasured by the British Museum, the 
Biblioteque Nationale of Paris and the Ryks 
Museum in Amsterdam,” said Walter P. 
Fearon. 

Included in the collection are the original 
plates of “Jesus in the Midst of the Doctors,” 
“The Presentation in the Temple,” “The Little 
Goldsmith,” “Jesus Driving the Money Chang- 
ers from the Temple,” large and small plates 


first paintings in 1915 at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, where he studied, 
and in 1919 won the Dana Gold Medal for 
water color at the Academy’s annual exhibi- 
tion. He served as a member of the faculty 
for a time. Most of his work has been done 
in Newfoundland, New England and France. 
He is now interested in western subjects and 
is painting in Utah. 

The versatility of Hayward is indicated by 





the fact that he has done considerable humor- | 


ous writing, and is also a poet. 
he is distinctly a colorist. 








of “The Raising of Lazarus” (on the bank of 
which Rembrandt gave his formula for squar- 
ing a circle), “The Martyrdom of St. Etienne,” 
and several plates of head studies and anatomi- 
cal subjects. Among the portraits are “Rem- 
brandt and Saskia,” “Jan Asselyn,” “Jan Lut- 
ma,” “Van Coppenol,” “Dr. Fautrieus,” and 
“Clement de Johnge.” 





Cleveland Water Colors 


The Eighth Exhibition of Water Colors and 
Pastels (until Dec. 7) opened the season at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. Cleveland is 
given full local representation, for every artist 
whose work was included in the last May show 
was invited. Europe, as well as the United 
States, was called upon to round out the show- 
ing. 


As an accent, the work of Charles E. Burch- | 


field, George (“Pop”) Hart, John Marin and 
Max Weber is featured. Of the four, Charles 
Burchfield is best known locally, being a grad- 
uate of the Cleveland School of Art, and a na- 
tive of Salem. Ten of his water colors are 
shown, ranging from decorative corn stalks and 
catalpas silhouetted against a yellow sunset 
sky, to “Church Bells Ringing,” weird phantasy 
with church tower and houses apparently 
sprouting eyes that blink uncannily at the be- 
holder. “Pop” Hart, the irrespressible globe 
trotter, shows five sketches that take one to 
the “open spaces” where he emancipates him- 
self from city restraints. John Marin shows 
in his hills and mountains an elusive subtlety, 
while Max Weber evidences the Russian spirit 
that is his by birth. 


In water color | 








He Fought for Art 


Theodore B. Modra, California painter, who 
neglected his own work in order to further 
the interests of his brother artists, is dead in 
Los Angeles at the age of 57, and a large 
assemblage composed of artists and art lovers 
followed him to the grave. He was a propa- 
gandist, and his work in behalf of art appre- 
ciation in Southern California was almost in- 
estimable in value. He fought for art, and 
his last victory was in obtaining an appro- 
priation for a permanent art exhibition building 
at Pomona for the Los Angeles County Fair. 
“This,” as one critic wrote, “will be the true 
memorial to the dynamic little man who has 
done so much for the future of art and the 
welfare of artists in Southern California.” 

Feeling himself fatigued, Modra told some 
of his friends he was going to rest from his 
missionary work and paint. But he had denied 
himself rest too long. After almost finishing 
a large water color in his studio, Mrs. Modra 
found him utterly exhausted. She went into 
the house to prepare luncheon. While she was 
gone he died. 

The Los Angeles critics paid heart-felt 
tribute to Modra. Arthur Millier wrote in 
the Times: “Modra believed strongly in the 
social value and importance of art and the 
artist and for many years he devoted much of 
his time to the promotion of art as a social 
necessity. 

“The artist, busy at his work, frequently 
regards art luncheons at women’s clubs and 
other organizations as so many fruitless drafts 
upon his time. Art-jury service, business 
meetings of art clubs and other such time- 
taking matters he evades gracefully or other- 
wise. If he finds himself trapped he rises to 
his feet, says a few words about art to no 
particular purpose, and calls it a day lost. 

“Not so Modra. He took a wider view of 
the situation. Here, he said, are the artists, 
here is the community. They need each other 
and I will do all I can to bring them together. 
This is a social, not an individual problem. It 
has been done for music and it can be done 
for art. 

“So he was a frequent speaker at luncheons 
and dinners and it has been noticed that after 
he had spoken to groups of people in exhibi- 
tions, some of those people would be moved 
to buy the works of the artists on the walls. 
He was a missionary for art in the community 
and his views were clear and positive. Get 
acquainted with the artist’s work, support 
him, and he will give back art worthy of your 
support. 

“Modra liked people and was a born leader. 
What he wanted he fought for and usually 
got, and he was always ‘fighting for the general 
good of the artist. Indeed, he neglected his 
own work for many years to be an art mis- 
sionary.” 





Hard Times, Better Art 


Paris art critics concede that good painting 
standards have not suffered by the hard times 
accompanying the world-wide business depres- 
sion, says the New York Times. The Paris 
Autumn Salon, just opened, is considered the 
best of its series that has been held for a long 
time. It is contended that the quality of the 
canvases shows much improvement over the 
pictures of recent years because art buyers 
have become scarcer and now: are demanding 
higher grade paintings. 

During prosperous times the veteran ex- 
hibitors at the Paris salons were kept busy 
supplying the demand, it is argued, and they 
neglected to take the same care they had be- 
fore they became famous. 
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“Sculpture Through the Ages” Revealed. 


“Portrait of a Matron.” Cypriote, III Century 
A. D., Showing Influence of Greece and Egypt. 


Portrait sculpture representing nearly five 
millenniums of time and covering many lands 
is on view at the Demotte Galleries, New York, 
until Dec. 15. Starting in Egypt of the fifth 
dynasty with a portrait of a noble, carved 
from calcareous stone, the exhibition ends with 
“Madame Lipchitz” by the XX century French 
artist, Jacques Lipchitz. Between these far- 
reaching points are representative examples of 
Greek, Ptolemian, Roman, Palmyrian, Cypriote 
(“Portrait of a Matron,” III century A. D.), 
Chinese and Khmerian art. It is a pictorial his- 








“Voltaire,” 
XVII, When Civilization Produced the Baroque. 


by Houdon (1741-1828). 


tory of plastic portraiture throughout the ages. 

In number the strength of the show lies in 
its examples of French art, ranging from the 
XII century to the present. Outstanding 
among the early examples are two heads of the 
Virgin, dating from the XIII and XIV cen- 
turies; a portrait. of Louis XI, XV century, 
found at Toul, and a portrait bust of Henry II, 
dating from the XVI century. Deftnding the 
prestige of later centuries are Houdon’s por- 
trait of Voltaire, XVIII century; Rodin’s por- 
trait of Balzac, the sole representative of the 
XIX century; and the work of such XX cen- 


French 


in New York Show 





Head by Modigliani. XX Century, Reveal- 
ing the Modernist Conception. 


tury sculptors as Bourdelle, Despiau, Maillol 
and Modigliani. 

“It is not so much,” said the New York Post, 
“portraiture in the ancient work as it is the 
conception of an idea, a symbol, an aspiration 
given this tangible form for its better compre- 
hension. . . . Usually, one deprecates in travel 
the many headless figures in churches. Here one 
may have the other sensation of seeing the 
heads, strikingly presented. It is a good point 
of departure for reflection upon the degree of 
naturalism and formalism that should balance 


| each other in really good sculpture portraits.” 





A Price Gauge 


A sale that will probably furnish a gauge of 
the demand and price-trend for etchings by 
well known artists is the forthcoming dispersal 
by the American Art Association of the Mrs. 
Irving I. Bloomingdale collection of 298 etch- 
ings on the afternoons of Nov. 24 and 25. Con- 
sisting entirely of fine modern impressions, the 
collection includes examples by such men as 
Benson, Bone, Cameron, Eby, Haden, Hassam, 
Heintzelman, McBey, Pennell, Whistler and 
Zorn. 

Among the Muirhead Bones are the two, 
“Demolition of St. James Hall, Interior” and 
“Exterior,” as well as his recent “Manhattan 
Excavations,” which is considered one of his 
finest prints. Frank W. Benson is represented 
by the characteristic wild fowl etchings, “Mal- 
lards at Evening” and “In Dropping Flight.” 
Of the Scotch artists, Sir David Y. Cameron 
holds rank with “Ben Lomond,” “Ca d’Oro,” 
“The Gateway of Bruges” and “The Tay 
(Hell’s Hole).” 

A notable item in the collection is the rare 
“A River in Ireland” by Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, of which only 12 impressions of the first 
State were made. The Hassams includes a group 
of his New England subjects famous for their 
play of light and shade. Among the Pennells 
are many of his most popular English and 
American subjects. In the Whistler group is 
his important “Doorway and Vine,” a rare 
etching of the Venetian set, signed with the 
butterfly. Interest attaches to Zorn’s “Mona,” 
which is a portrait of the artist’s mother. 


Austrian Print Show 

The Brooklyn Museum has on view a collec- 
tion of wood cuts and color prints by contem- 
porary Austrian artists. The make up of the 
show—185 exhibits by 10 artists—insures a 
large group by each so that it is possible to get 
a comprehensive and retrospective idea of their 
work, 

The general character of these prints is that 
of conservatism, although in some cases the 
modern touch is evident. Among the exhibitors 
are: Hans and Leo Franck, well known painters 
and wood engravers; Smitbert Lobisser, a 
Benedictine monk; Alois Leopold Seibold; 
lfrida Miller; Engelbert Lap and Norbertine 
von Breslern-Roth. 





Prints at Denver Museum 

Indicative of the rising popularity of prints 
in the United States are the two exhibitions 
now being held in the Denver Museum. One 
is the “Fifty Prints of the Year” for 1930, se- 
lected by John Sloan for the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Supplementing this 
show is a collection of lithographs and etchings 
from the “Little Gallery in the Woods,” Kan- 
sas City, Mo., inclusive of such names as 
Goya, Delacroix, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse. 





Art Was Too Long 


A portrait painter at Croydon, England, 
when called as a witness in court gave his 
name as Robert James Henry Alwyn Augustus 
Costello Vernon Halliburton. Art is long, but 
as time is fleeting the clerk wrote him down as 
Robert James—Newton (Mass.) Town Crier. 





Santa Barbara 
The art 


full swing, with two exhibitions running con- 


season in Santa Barbara is in 
currently during November. The Art League 
of Santa Barbara is holding its annual mem- 
bers’ exhibition and auction of small paintings, 
Nov. 17-29. 


the evening of the closing date will be auctioned 


All pictures remaining unsold on 


off in the manner of the annual auctions of 
the Salmagundi Club, New York. A commit- 
tee composed of four members of the league is 
William Otte, 
Dudley Carpenter and Thomas E. Ripley. 


in charge: Belmore Browne, 

Also continuing through November is the 
opening exhibition of the Faulkner Memorial 
Art Gallery in the new wing of the Santa 
Public This 
started on Oct. 15, has drawn much praise from 
the Pacific Coast 
large, 135 paintings by 42 artists, and fur- 


nishes a gauge of 


Barbara Library. show, which 


The exhibition is 


critics. 


what some of the leading 


painters of the section are doing. The ex- 
hibitors: 

Samuel Armstrong, Martha W. Baxter, Edward 
Borein, Belmore browne, John W. Brown, Dudley 


Carpenter, Oscar Coast, Colin C. Cooper, Mary J. 


Coulter, A. Z. Crow, Sara K. Danner, Joe De 
Yong, Ross Dickinson, Paul Dougherty John M. 
Gamble, Campbell Grant, . Greene, Dan S. 
Groesbeck, Girard Hale, Lyla M. Harcoff, Elsie 


Hastings, Miriam B. Jenkins, Marian Herbert, R. I. 
Kelsey, Fernand Lungren, Eunice C. MacLennan, 
Clarence Mattei, Brett F. Moore, Marjorie C. Mur- 
phy, Edward H. Nicholson, William Otte, DeWitt 
Parshall, Douglass Parshall, Angelica S. Patterson, 
Channing Peake, A. S. Pennoyer, Thomas E. Ripley, 
Esther Stedman, Malcolm Thurburn,. Lilia Tucker- 
man, Margaret E. Webb, Marv F. Wesselhoeft. 
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Romano Wins Two Prizes in Two Weeks 





“Meditation,” by Umberto Romano. 


Unberto Romano, winner. of the Peabody | 


$200 prize at the forty-third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Painting and Sculpture at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, was awarded the 
Art Guild medal for the best work of art in 
the annual display of the Louis Comfort Tif- 
fany Foundation, now being held at the Ameri- 
can-Anderson Galleries, New York. The paint- 
ing, “Meditation,” is reproduced herewith. The 
medal, designed by Edmond Amateis, was first 
awarded two years ago to Luigi Lucioni and 
last year to Frank Schwartz. 

About 350 artists are represented—members 
of last summer’s group at the Tiffany estate 


on Long Island and others from former years. 
The critic of the Brooklyn Eagle rated this the 
best exhibition the Foundation has given so 
far: 

“The talent that is apparently flocking to 
the Foundation expresses itself in very differ- 
ent terms than was the fashion a short while 
ago. It is no longer the thing to be interested 
in style or’‘manner. Draftsmanship and meticu- 
lous statements of fact seem to be the order 
of the day. It is very pleasant to see good 
drawing in vogue again; it puts an end to so 
much of the meretricious work that has mas- 
Gueraded under the guise of modernism.” 





Rollins Begins 
Lloyd L. Rollins, new director of the Cali- 


fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor; San Fran- 


cisco, inaugurated his duties by arranging a 


full calendar of special exhibitions to occupy | 


the rest of 1930. After two postponements due | 


to delays in getting the material together, the | 
one-man show of Diego Rivera finally opened | 
on Nov. 15. The Mexican painter, who is now | 


in San Francisco in connection with his com- 
mission to do a mural for the Stock Exchange 
Luncheon Club, brought with him 45 drawings 
and a number of paintings which had never 
before been exhibited. The Mexican govern- 
ment also collaborated, as well as private col- 
lectors in Mexico and California. 


Starting Nov. 20 there will be three special | 


exhibitions: one of Gothic and Renaissance 
sculpture and tapestries, assembled both in the 
East and California; another of wood block 
color prints by Hiroshige; and a group of Rus- 
sian icons, collected in Russia last Summer by 
Professor Eugen Neuhaus of the art depart- 
ment of the University of California. The Hiro- 
shige collection will be on exhibition the rest 


of the year while the other two will last a | 


month. For December the director has sched- 
uled an exhibition of English prints. 


The new policy of the museum of having a | 


permanent gallery for exhibiting the works of 


California artists formally started on Nov. 5. | 
There are 20 paintings in the initial group, half | 


of them from Northern 
from “the Southland,” selected under the per- 
sonal supervision of the director. 

hibits are to be changed frequently. 


California and half | 


These ex- 


Not Too Extreme 


On January 1 the New School for Social 
Research will open its new building with an 
exhibition of American industrial art in charge 
of the S. P. R. Galleries (deriving their name 
from a firm of architects, Steese, Park and 
Russell), who are interested not only in build- 
ing houses, gardens and interiors but also in 
encouraging modern painting and _ design. 
Other architects interested in the plan are 
Laurence G. Noyes, Theodore Blake, Stanley 
McCandless and C. Kenneth Clinton. 

The exhibition will be an assemblage of the 
best available articles which are or can be pro- 
duced in quantity by American manufacturers. 
It will include furniture, rugs, textiles, metals, 
glass, pottery and chinaware, created in a con- 
temporary spirit but not too extreme for the 
taste of the average purchaser. 





A Noteworthy Calendar 


The University of Wisconsin Art Gallery at 
Madison has planned a complete calendar for 
the year. Starting with a display of paintings 
by contemporary Canadian artists during No- 
vember, the following exhibitions are sched- 
uled: December, American illustraters; Jan. 
15-Feb. 15, sculpture and drawings by Jo Dav- 
idson; Feb. 15-30, woodcuts by Prescott Chap- 
lin; Mar. 15-30, paintings by child pupils of 
Professor Cizek; April, paintings by contem- 
porary American artists; May, etchings and 
drypoints by members of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers; June, work by students of the uni- 
versity. 


Water Color Annual 


Purchase prizes contributed by American 
art patrons for the best pictures by members 
of the American Water Color Society and the 
New York Water Color Club in their annual 
joint exhibition in the Fine Arts Building 
have been announced. The jury was com- 
posed of George Pearce Ennis, George Grant, 
John W. Dunsmore, Harriet Bowdoin and Har- 
rie Wood. 

The prizes: George A. Zabriskie $250 fund 
purchase, Hobart Nichols, “Twilight”; Lloyd 
C. Griscom $150 fund purchase, W. Emerton 
Heitland, “Coast of Dominica”; William Adams 
Delano $50 fund purchase, Enid Bristram, 
“Rain”; William Church Osborn $150 fund pur- 
chase, Wayman Adams, “The Wash”; John W. 
McGowan $150 fund purchase, Loran Wilford, 
“By the Swimming Hole”;.N. Y. W. C. C. $100 
fund purchase, Hilton Leech, “Fisherman of 
fastport”; Joseph Isidore $100 prize award, 
Chauncey Ryder, “Beyond the Law”; Irving 
Brokaw $100 prize award, Eliot O’Hara, 
“Bridge at Rondo.” 

The New York critics were unanimous in 
their praise of the exhibition. Margaret Breun- 
ing in the Post: “The current show is far more 
interesting one than the usual exhibitions of 
recent years. . Certainly, you realize a 
changing point of view toward subject matter. 
Flowers, once the ‘feste burg’ of the aquarellist, 
are apparently the least popular of subjects. 
The usual pictorial aspects of foreign lands— 
some of them among the best items of ex- 
hibit—are also in the minority. It is the rise, 
not only of the American subject, but of the 
thing at hand, the obvious not the pictorial 
or unusual aspect of American environment, 
that makes the deepest impression. Factories 
and sawmills, drab city streets and docksides, 
quarries and ordinary, placid bits of farming 
country are transmuted by creative vision 
into something poignant and moving. ‘The 
broken planes of light, the crisp, pure color, the 
sharply accentuated pattern give pleasure, 
with no need of picturesque props to sustain 
them.” 

“Here and there,” wrote Edward Alden Jew- 
ell in the Times, “one encounters a fairly ‘ad- 
vanced’ affirmation, but the rank and file is 
quite proper and decorous. 

“A London Times critic, writing about the 
current Winter exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colors in Pall Mall, says 
it is ‘rather like being at a pleasant tea party 
where every now and then somebody says 
something bright or ingenious or even forcible. 
You have heard most of the conversation be- 
fore, but it keeps you mildly entertained, and 
you agree that everything is said in a pleasing 
tone of voice.’ Possibly this applies in a de- 
gree to the present show in Fifty-seventh Street, 
and yet one secretly suspects that the joint ef- 
fort of the American Water-Color Society and 
the New York Water-Color Club is more spir- 
ited than that of the Royal gathering overseas. 
American artists today are probably at the top 
of the heap when it comes to water-color.” 





Cooper Union Bequest 

Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt, daughter of the 
late Abram S. Hewitt, Mayor of New York in 
the 80’s and grandddaughter of Peter Cooper, 
founder of Cooper Union, left $50,000 to the in- 
stitution for an endowment fund in memory 
of her parents. The will requires that the fund 
be used for the maintenance of the Museum of 
the Arts of Decoration which Miss Hewitt and 
her sister, Eleanor, founded 25 years ago. The 
will also gives to Cooper Union various pic- 
tures, antiques and textiles formerly belonging 





to the decedent’s mother. 
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Great Munson Collection of Wax Miniatures Is on View 





¥. 


Lae eee 


Portrait of John Calvin. 


The famous Munson collection of historic 
miniatures and portraits in wax, the property 
of the late Edgar $S. Munson and Mrs. Louise 
Fanchot Munson, is on exhibition at the Arden 
Galleries, New York, until Dec. 2. The col- 


lection, as told in the last number of Tue: 


Art Dicest, valued at more than $350,000 and 
comprising 225 items, is said to be among the 
largest and most complete of its kind in the 
world, ranking with those of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London and the Cluny 
Museum in Paris. The Metropolitan Museum 
possesses only five examples; the New York 
Historical Society a small group, presented 
recently by Albert Gallatin; and the Carnegie 








“Holy Family,” Andrea del Sarto (?). 


Institute a few, formerly in the du Puy col- 
lection in Paris. 

In the twenty years that the Munsons col- 
lected, they purchased important waxes from 
David Belasco, Harcourt, du Puy and other 
collectors. They also discovered and recorded 
numerous others of great historical and artistic 
importance. Mrs. Munson, who is regarded as 
the leading authority in America on this branch 
of art, two years ago tracked down in Liver- 
pool a counterfeiter of wax miniatures who 
signed them with the name of Rouse, XVIII 
century craftsman. A number of his works 
had sold for high prices to American collectors. 
One of these fakes is included in the exhibition, 
as an example. 

Among the portraits are several of consid- 








“Knight on Horseback” (1643). 


erable historical importance, among them a 
study in wax of John Calvin, thought to be 
the only likeness of the great reformer in exis- 
tence; a portrait. from life of Queen Anne; an 
Egyptian funerary head made about 700 B. C.; 
an “Assumption” group attributed to Andrea 
del Sarto; a study of the dying Voltaire made 
by Curtius, who modeled the figures for the 
first Madame Tussaud’s; and portraits of im- 
portant figures in American history, attributed 
to Patience Wright. Altogether the collection 
covers comprehensively the art of wax mod- 
eling from Egyptian times to the present. 

While the collection is for sale, Mrs. Averell 
Meigs of the Arden Galleries announces that 
it will remain intact, to be disposed of only in 
its entirety. 





“Twenty Mule” Art 


An echo of what the “fly-by-night” art deal- 
ers did to the “art collectors” of California a 
generation or more ago was heard at the auc- 
tion sale in San Francisco of the collection of 
F. M. Smith, Oakland capitalist. 

First it should be told that F. M. Smith is 
“Borax” Smith, one of the old, old timers of 
California, who discovered the borax beds in 
Death Valley, who used the largest wagons 
ever bult (it took “twenty mules” to pull 
them), and who built long ago the largest resi- 
dence in the Bay Region. He went broke, 
his big estate was subdivided by “realtors,” 
he “came back” financially, and now apparent- 
ly needs money again. So his collection went 
at auction, and Joseph Basch, wielding his 
hammer, could get no more than $15,000 for it. 
The highest price was $530 for Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “Portrait of Henry Whitaker.” 
Three Constables brought $55, $57.50 and 
$67.50 each. Most of the names in the cata- 
logue were those of “salon” artists of demoded 
eras, and the canvases went for a song. 

Lemice-Terrieux II in the San Francisco 
Argonaut drew a moral: “Fifty years from 
now the auction sales will number examples of 
what we now call ‘modern art’; and it is safe 
to prophesy that such examples will be sold for 
a song, if they find anybody to buy them at 
all.” 





Zak at Roerich Museum 
Paintings by the late Eugene Zak, Polish 
artist, are on view at the Roerich Museum, 
loaned from the collections of Chester Dale, 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr., and the Albright Art Gal- 





lery of Buffalo. Zak created quaint .whimsical 
figures with subtle delicacy and infinite charm, 
against backgrounds illuminated with rich col- 
ors as original in conception as his subjects. 
Woodcuts by contemporary American, British 
and French artists, also loaned by Spencer 
Kellogg, Jr., are on view. 





Southern States’ Goal 


The 1933 goal of the Southern States Art 
League is a total of 1,500 sustaining members 
for the whole south and one patron for each 
of the Southern states. For 1930-31 (ending 
on March 31) the goal is 500 sustaining mem- 
bers and five patrons. Two plans have been 
adopted by the Central Membership Commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. E. O. Lovey is chairman. 

First, the committee is endeavoring to or- 
ganize each Sauthern state under a State Mem- 
bership Chairman, who will form a committee 
with one or more representatives in various art 
centers; and second, to induce each active mem- 
ber to obtain at least one new sustaining mem- 
ber. Two water color paintings valued at $100 
each have been offered as prizes to the State 
Membership Committee which first reaches its 
quota for the year and to the committee which 
brings in the greatest number of sustaining 
members before March 31, 1931. 





Catholic Artists Organize 
A group of Catholic artists and architects 
known as the Liturgical Art Society has re- 
cently been formed in New York. The officers 
are Charles D. Maginnis; president; Ides Van 
der Gracht, vice-president; Maurice Lavanoux, 
secretary; J. Stanford Shanley, treasurer. 





Oregon's Annual 


The Oregon Society of Artists opened the 
season at Portland with its fourth annual mem- 
bers’ exhibition in the Burlington House Gal- 
leries of the Meier & Frank store. For the first 
time in its history the society, which has greatly 
increased in membership, was obliged to ap- 
point a jury of selection because of the large 
amount of material submitted. This jury—com- 
posed of William H. Drake, Herman T. Bohl- 
man, Clyde Leon Keller, H. M. Tomlinson, 
Florence Marsh, Harold D. Marsh, Colista 
Dowling, Edyth G. Ellsworth and Louise A. M. 
Thomson—selected 125 paintings and ten sculp- 
tures. 

Honors were voted by the members. The 
painters receiving the greatest number of votes 
were: Percy L. Manser, Edyth G. Ellsworth, 
J. Stephen Ward, Amanda Snyder, Rockwell 
Carey, Clyde L. Keller, Mona G. Heywood, 
Lucile Manion, Mrs. O. L. LeFever, N. B. Zane, 
Michael J. Muller, Andrew M. Vincent, C. J. 
Fulton. The sculptors: Richard W. Bock, Al- 
phild Paerson, H. M. Ehrman, Alice Sewell, 
Doris Wildman, Lucien L. Butler. 

In a special invitation extended to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mrs. Harold D. Marsh, the 
secretary, said: “We believe that Oregon’s 
standing in an art way is a statewide asset, and 
everything that the Chamber of Commerce can* 
do to encourage our artists will help Oregon.” 

“For the past two years a member of the 
society has been awarded first prize in the 
Pacific Northwest annual exhibition in Seattle: 
C. S. Price in 1929 for “Black Boats” and 
Michael J. Muller in 1930 for “Portrait of 
Elizabeth Trumbo.” 
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Vernay s Medal 








Medal of the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, by Genevieve Karr Hamlin. 


The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
held a dinner the other night and presented its 
medal to Arthur S. Vernay, New York dealer in 
antiques. It was awarded to him for the best 
exhibit at the International Antiques Exposi- 
tion last March at Grand Central Palace. 

The medal is reproduced above. It is the 
work of the New York sculptor, Miss Gene- 
vieve Karr Hamlin. In this connection Tue 
Art Dicest wishes to correct an error it inad- 
vertently made in its last issue, when it cred- 
ited to Edmond Amateis the authorship of the 
medal which the American Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation awarded to Fitz Roy Carrington and 
Arthur Kocian. Miss Hamlin modelled that 
medal also. Several newspapers made the mis- 
take and Tue Art Dicesrt followed it. 





American Art Dealers Association Medal, by 
Genevieve Karr Hamlin. 





Honolulu’s Annual 


The annual exhibition of the Association of 
Honolulu Artists held recently at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts was one of the biggest and 
most interesting yet presented by the associa- 
tion. 

Among the artists represented were: C. W. 
Bartlett, Amelia Coats, Frank Cochee, Arthur 
W. Emerson, Jessie S. Fisher, J. B. Freitas, 
Sunao Hironaka, John M. Kelly, Yasuo Ku- 


| Sculptor Unites Belgian and American Art 














Suzanne Silvercruys Farnam is the daughter 
of Baron Silvercruys, president of the Supreme 
Court of Belgium. She is the wife of Henry 
W. Farnam of New Haven, son of Prof. Far- 
nam of Yale University, and of the Farnams 
of Connecticut. She is a sculptor and her first 
American exhibition—bronzes, marbles, gran- 
ites, ivories—will be held from Nov. 17 to 29 
at the Fifty-sixth Street Galleries, New York. 
The opening will be a social event. Its patroness 
will be Her Highness Princess Albert de Ligne, 
wife of the Belgian ambassador to the United 
States. 

Herewith is reproduced a typical example of 
Mrs. Farnam’s sculpture—‘“Detachment.” The 
bust of Herbert Hoover, now in the famous 
library at Louvain, is her work. Incidentally, 
she was graduated from the Yale School of 
Fine Arts in 1928, with the degree of B. F. D. 
Previously, in 1926, she had been awarded the 
Beaux Arts prize for the best composition of 
the year and the scholarship and first prize in 
sculpture at the Yale School. In 1928 she cap- 
tured the coveted prize of the Rome Alumni. 

The sculptor came to America in 1916, after 
having witnessed the horror of Belgium’s in- 
vasion. She toured the country as the official 
representative of her country to carry on relief 
work, and her speeches had a profound effect. 
In recognition of her services Belgium bestowed 





“Detachment,” by Suzanne Silvercruys Farnam. 


upon her its highest honor, the cross of a 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

Mrs. Farnam has two studios, one in New 
Haven, the other in New York, at 37 West 
Tenth St. 








For His Native Land 


Word has come from Czechoslovakia that the 
three 15-foot statues presented by Albin Pola- 
sek to his native town of Frenstapod Radhosten 
have been placed on the mountain top behind 
the town. On one side are the two bronzes rep- 
resenting St. Cyril and St. Methodius, who 
came from Constantinople and converted the 
early inhabitants to Christianity. On the other 
side, carved in artificial stone, is the terrifying 
Slavonic god of the harvest, Radigast, savage 
and menacing, with. the head of a bull. 

Mr. Polasek, who is instructor in sculpture 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, is in Europe on 
a year’s leave of absence as visiting professor 


| at the American Academy in Rome. 


boki, Miss E. A. Loader, Harold A. Loveland, | 
H. M. Luquiens, Genevieve Lynch, A. S. Mac- | 


Leod, Charles S. Marek, Miss Hilda Maser, 
Mrs. Helen Maxon, Mrs. Mary Roberts, Shir- 
ley Russell, T. Sakaguchi, Phil Sawyer, Earl 
Schenck, Mrs. Walter Scratch, Miss Josephine 
Soper, Helen Isenberg Zur Helle, Miss Verna 
Tallmann, Madge Tennent, W. Twigg-Smith, 
Mrs. R. A. Vitousek and Anne Woodward. 





Puny 
He is a puny artist who can’t stand criticism. 
—Le Baron Cooke in The Spur. 





A New Gallery 


Los Angeles has a new art establishment, 
the Brice-Lowe Galleries, at 666 South Lafay- 
ette Park Place, opposite Lafayette Park. One 
of the partners is the widow of Leon Percival 
Lowe, California art collector, and a number 
of the paintings in the first exhibition are from 
the Lowe collection. There are two large exhi- 
bition galleries and a private gallery. 

In the opening show the Los Angeles Times 
mentions a portrait of Fenimore Cooper by 
Henry Inman, a portrait by Thomas Sully of 
the artist’s son, and an American primitive, a 
portrait of Mrs. S. Nicholson by Bass Otis, 
with the sitter “stiff, solid and pleasant, sewed 
into a green velvet dress.” 











E. A. HAASEMAN GALLERIES, Inc. 
146-148 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Will Sell at Public Auction 


Thurs., Fri., and Sat., Nov. 20th, 21st and 22nd 
at 2 P. M. Each Day 


The Oliva Collection of Italian Art 


Comprising Chairs, Sofas, Benches, Tables, Cabinets, Cre- 
denzas, Decorated Venetian Furniture in Complete Suites; 
Wrought Iron, Damasks, Brocades and Various Other 
Italian Textiles; of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. 
Sales Conducted by Mr. E. A. HAASEMAN 

Mr. W. A. SmyTH, } 
Mr. E. T. Couns, } Associates 


The Collection Will Be on Free Public View From Sunday, November 16th 
to Date of Sales. 


t 


Formerly with Anderson | 
Galleries J 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR 
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Foujita, Painter of Women and Cats, Here 





Foujita. 


Foujita, Japanese artist, known internation- 
ally for his pictures of women and cats, is now 
in New York for his one-man show at the 
Reinhardt Galleries which will continue until 
Nov. 29. He will remain in America for some 
time and the art world will be curious to know 
how he reacts to the environment. 

Foujita was born on Tokio in 1886, but like 
so many artists from everywhere, felt the irre- 
sistible attraction of Paris. At the age of 27 
he began his career there, and soon his unique 
appearance and his Oriental adaptation of 
French modernism made him an outstanding 
figure of Montparnasse. 

To Parisians and visiting art students who 
clustered the Left Bank after the war he was 
real Japanese, with his lithe, athletic figure, 
olive complexion, ear-rings, quick and flashing 
smile, black bangs (now streaked with gray) 
and bright eyes, laughing through the horn- 


“A Woman,” by Foujita. 


rimmed glasses which have become as well- 
known there as Harold Lloyd’s in America. 

He is known in Paris today as a master 
craftsman, for he brought to that capital of the 
art world the traditions of centuries of Japa- 
nese craftsmanship. 

Animals and women attract him most. One 
sees a series of exquisitely drawn women and 
sensitively sketched cats, dogs and horses pa- 
rade across his canvases. . However, it is for his 
delineation of cats that Foujita is best known 
in America. His feline subjects are to be found 
in many important collections here, and he has 
made an even wider circle of admirers through 
his “Book of Cats,” recently published by the 
Covici, Friede Company, in which drawings of 
cats named for famous courtesans of history— 
Messalina, Sappho, Ahinoam, Chrysothemis— 
are accompanied by individual prose poenis by 
Michael Jacobs. 





Tuck’s Museum 


Edward M. Tuck, octogenerian, the oldest 
American in France in point of expatriation 
and who has lived in the same apartment on 
the Champs Elysees for 40 years, achieved 
the pinnacle of his long career as a Francophile 
the other day when a new museum was opened 
in the Petit Palais containing the $1,000,000 
art collection he had already given to the 
French Government. President Doumergue 
attended and thanked the donor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tuck’s benefactions both to 
France and to America have meen memorable. 
The latter include the Tuck School at Dart- 
mouth College, his alma mater, the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Building at Concord, the Home 
for Nurses at Exeter, and large gifts of money 
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to the Philips Exeter Academy, from which 
he graduated in 1858. For his kindness to 
France he has been crowned by the French 
Academy and has received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Tuck is the only son of Amos Tuck, of 
Exeter, N. H., who was credited with naming 
the Republican party. 





Drexel Smith’s Painting 


An exhibition of paintings by F. Drexel 
Smith was held recently in the Denver Art 
Museum. Donald J. Bear wrote of the show 
in the Rocky Mountain News: 

“There is something admirable about F,. 
Drexel Smith’s candid generalizations in paint; 
something honest, even a trifle phlegmatic, 
about the sheer method with which he stylizes 
patterns and arrangements of forms with his 
own very personal color arbitrations. ‘Dawn 
at Anna Marcovna’s,’ a portrait of a board- 
ing house, is among the best canvases in the 
show. Something about the particular man- 
ner of its semi-poster presentation sustains the 
tnood of the picture, as well as keying up and 
intensifying its literary and emotional content 
without actual sacrifice to the media of paint.” 





A New York Introduction 

Jacob Getlar Smith, who had a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for painting last year, and who 
was awarded the Frank A. Logan Prize of $750 
for his “Friends” in the present exhibition of 
American Painting and Sculpture at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, will be given a one-man 
show at the Hackett Galleries, New York, in 
the later part of January. The sculpture of 
Heinz Warneke, who was awarded the Logan 
medal and $2,500 prize-for his life-size stone 
“Water-Carrier” at the Chicago show, is on 
permanent view at the Hackett Galleries. 
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A Critic 
Writes to 
A Teacher: 


“Really, you ought to get 
The Digest. It is indisputably 
the most widely read art pub- 
lication in the country. Every 
artist respects it highly—it is 
truly a digest of world art 
news — battles—kicks— ‘raz- 
zing’ of sugary-sweet affairs 
—and all very interestingly 
assembled and commented 
upon by Boswell himself.” 


Entering its fourth successful year 
with a new cover, and with more 
news and pictures than ever before, 
the price of THE Art DicEst is 


Now 
$3.00 a Year 


Living up to its name of the News- 
Magazine of Art, THE Art Dr 
GEST comes to you twenty times a 
year. Every one of the twenty il- 
lustrated issues has, besides the 
art news of the world: 


Great Calendar of Exhibitions. 
Among the Print Makers. 

The News of Books on Art. 

In the Realm of the Antique. 
Review of the Field in Art Edu- 


cation. 


Subscribe now and you may have 


The Art Digest 


TWO YEARS FOR $5.00 


CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL TODAY. 
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Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St. 
New York 
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Oklahoma Has a New Sort of Art Gallery 








Interior of “The Elms Studio,” Arranged as an Art Gallery. 


? 


“Art for Artists’ Sake,” no doubt inspired by 
that other phrase, “Art for Art’s Sake,” is the 
unigue motto of “The Elms Studio,” recently 
opened art galleries in Oklahoma City. Paint- 
ings and prints by living American and Euro- 
pean artists are to be featured, the pictures, 
following the “new galleries” trend, being ex- 
hibited as nearly as possible in a domestic 
setting. Nan Sheets, who is the rare combina- 
tion of artist, critic and salesman, is in charge. 

Mrs. Sheets is best known as a painter of 
New England street scenes, marines and land- 


scapes. She has exhibited with the North 
Shore Art Association, the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors and in the 
traveling exhibitions of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. In 1928 she was manager of sales 
at the annual exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors in 
New York. 

The initial exhibition of the new galleries was 
devoted to the work of 20 American and Euro- 
pean artists, together with one-man shows by 
Mrs. Sheets and Susan Ricker Knox of New 
York. 





Accused of Salesmanship! 
New light comes from Mexico City concern- 
ing the expulsion of Diego Rivera by the rev- 


olutionary union of painters and sculptors. The 
union charges in the press that it is Rivera’s 
custom to invite tourists to dinner at his 
home with the object of interesting them in 





buying his work. It also accuses him of de- 
faming the Spanish conquistadores in the murals 
he painted for the old Cortez Palace at Cuer- 
navaca. 

No word is at hand as to whether the revo- 
lutionary union of salesmen (if there is one) 
has invited Rivera to become an_ honorary 
member. 


“The Life” 


Gilbert White, American painter, has been 
commissioned to do the murals in Pershing 
Hall, the new structure in the rue Pierre-Char- 
ron, Paris, a memorial of the American Le- 
gion and the mecca of American veterans of 
the World War visiting France. One mural 
will show a front-line trench from which an 
American doughboy and a French poilu clasp 
hands, and on opposite sides murals will com- 
memorate the navy and women war workers. 

“In painting,” writes the Boston Transcript, 
“Gilbert White runs the entire gamut from por- 
traits to landscapes, with specimens of his 
versatility in the Luxembourg and upon the 
interior walls of public buildings in various 
parts of the United States.” 

Mr. White is quoted as speaking of the good 
old days of Montparnasse when, in 1898, he 
studied art at Julian’s: “In those days there 
were no jazz palaces to distract us. We were 
forced to concentrate upon our work in the 
Latin quarter. Montmartre was a far-distant 
country, more than an hour’s ride in a fiacre, an 
open carriage drawn by a rack-of-bones nag, 
and driven by a cocher with a red waistcoat 
and a glazed hat. Most of us were poor, but 
all were ambitious. We lunched and dined in 
the Quarter for seventy-five centimes (fifteen 
cents at that time) with coffee and wine. On 
Saturday evening we cut loose at the Bal Bul- 
lier, where there was dancing until midnight. 
Then if we were lucky enough to have a few 
spare centimes we went to the Cafe Escholier 
and drank beer until 1:30 A. M., when it 
closed and we went home. That was the life.” 





Frick Retirement Plan 

The Frick Art Reference Library has adopt- 
ed a retirement plan for its employees. Em- 
ployee and employer each will contribute an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of the beneficiary’s 
salary for a life annuity at the age of 60. In 
addition, Miss Helen C. Frick, founder of the 
library, will provide a life annuity of about 1 
per cent of the present salary for each year of 
service at the age of 60. 
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A HOTEL AS SMART 
AS ITS LOCATION 


The New Weston enjoys unusual 

location...in one of New York's most 

fashionable sections with exclusive 

shops, theatres and transportation 

facilities close by. Rail and steam- 
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All Rooms With Private Baths 
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“Not Duped” 


Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston Tran- 
script has come to the defense of Edward Jack- 
son Holmes, director of the Boston Museum, 
who was reported in the recent “art ring scan- 
dal” to have been victimized out of $95,000 for 
a Velasquez, said to be a fake. Mr. Cochrane 
maintains that Mr. Holmes was not duped, 
that the charge is baseless and that the picture 
is very valuable even though it may not be a 
Velasquez. 

Mr. Cochrane: “Far and wide the story of 
the ‘ring’ spreads. Always it culminates in 
such startling headlines as ‘Director of Boston 
Museum Duped by Racketeers,’ ‘Noted Muse- 
um Expert Victimized by Fakers.’ 

“Mr. Edward Jackson Holmes, director of 
the oldest museum in the country, was neither 
duped nor victimized. The connection of his 
name with the nefarious exploitations of a so- 
called ‘ring’ is unfortunate. 

“Count Contini—Italy’s foremost dealer— 
visited New York and in a private display 
Mr. Holmes saw a ‘Portrait of a Man,’ attribut- 
ed to Velasquez. It was submitted to the Bos- 
ton Museum. The canvas was one of apparent 
merit, and, although its attribution was ques- 
tioned by some, it was privately purchased for 
the museum by Mr. Holmes for the sum of 
$95,000. It was placed on display for a short 
period and then withdrawn, for additional 
questioning by Mr. Philip Hendy, now curator 
of paintings at the museum, but then engaged 
in cataloguing the Gardner Museum collection, 
was directed at it. The Boston Museum has a 
long established rule that works of which there 
is the slightest doubt of authenticity must not 
be displayed as of an identified artist. The 
questioned Velasquez was withdrawn from the 
walls, pending study. X-rays were made of 
it, and revealed nothing other than its in- 
dubitable age. Count Contini notified Mr. 
Holmes that he stood ready to reclaim the can- 
vas, but the museum, unwilling to part with it, 
determined upon further study. 

“The ‘Portrait of a Man’ is undoubtedly of 
the period of Velasquez (early XVII century), 
if not earlier. Like nearly all paintings from 
Italian collections, it has no pedigree.... But 
the canvas, if not documented, is well ex- 
pertized by authorities whose names carry no 
little weight in the world of aesthetics. 


“... Curator Hendy is inclined to the belief 
that it may be a painting even antedating the 
Spanish master, while another expert, whose 
name must be withheld for the moment, assigns 
it to an even greater artist, Titian. 

“Clearly, there is grave doubt that Mr. 
Holmes was duped and victimized by clever 
racketeers, nor has he been circumscribed with- 
in a ‘ring.’” 


Ask Museum Reform 


A-movement has been started to obtain the 
reorganization of the provincial picture gal- 
leries of France, according to the London Sun- 
day Observer. 


With the exception of such former palaces 
as Versailles and Fontainebleau and Compiégne, 
whose interest is rather in the buildings them- 
selves than in the collections they contain, al- 
most all the provincial galleries, which contain 
many masterpieces, are municipal. The mu- 
seum and the art gallery are: usually housed in 
the same building and both are under the 
same curator, who deals with fossil remains 
and Gallo-Roman tombstones as well as paint- 
ings. The result is that in many galleries there 
is a jumble of the splendid and the worthless, 
that the best things are badly lighted, that 
there is no intelligent catalogue and no ex- 
pert care. 








Guelph Treasures, 82 in Number, Seen Here 





Brunswick, about 


The Cross of Gertrude. 
1040 A. D. 


Beginning Nov. 30 and continuing through 
December the Goldschmidt Galleries and the 
Reinhardt Galleries of New York will have on 
view 82 pieces from -the famous Guelph 
Treasures, which have been brought to Ameri- 
ca for exhibition and sale by an art syndicate. 
Reproduced herewith are two of the exam- 
ples “Cross of Gertrude,” Brunswick, about 
1040, executed at the order of Countess Ger- 
trude in memory of her husband, having gold 
on a ground of oak wood, with cloisonne enamel, 
filigree and precious stones; and a detail from 
a highly colored reliquary casket, Ireland, XII 
century. 

The history of the treasures goes back to 
1122, when Henry the Lion, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the great adversary of Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa and a member of the rival house 
of Guelph, returned from the Holy Land, bring- 
ing with him a great number of relics, precious 
stones and other valuable objects. This nucleus 
was steadily added to by other members of the 
Guelph House of Brunswick-Lueneberg during 
the intervening centuries. The son of Henry 
the Lion, Emperor Otto IV, placed the treas- 
ure in the Cathedral of St. Blasius at Bruns- 
wick, the ancestral home of the family. For 
more than 800 years it remained the property 
of the Guelphs until sold by the present Ex- 
Duke of Brunswick to an art syndicate. 

An idea of how the German people felt about 
the dispersal of the treasures is given by the 


following comment by a correspondent of the- 


Frankfurter Zeitung, who viewed the exhibi- 
tion last summer in the Staedel, Frankfort: 
“Whole families, obviously from the suburbs, 
hurried by in order to admire the wonderful 
treasure. Such a stream to an exhibition, whose 
objects spring from remote times, having noth- 
ing to do with our indigent days, makes one 
think. Does one not hear again and again 








CAPRONI CASTS 
have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
craftsmanship is employed. 
Our collection is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 
Our fully illustrated catalog 
of ancient, medieval, and 
modern subjects is a valuable 
reference book of sculpture. 
sent postpaid for 1,00. 
Your copy will be mailed at 
ake checks payable to 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc. 
Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
in St., Boston, Mass. 


Esquiline Venus 
ln the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome 


Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 


Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 











Highly Colored Reliquary Casket. Ireland, 
XII Century. 


that in modern Germany, where most people 
are depressed by want and care, the sense of 
the ‘High Art’ is dead, and that not one pfen- 
nig remains for that which is called Art? In 
the midst of all the bustle I reckoned that a 
family, say, a husband, wife and two children, 
had to sacrifice about 4.50 marks for the visit 
and the tram fares, a sum for which one can 
buy sufficient useful articles. 

“And this was the best thing that I experi- 
enced on Sunday in the Staedel—the recogni- 
tion of the living sense of beauty, artistic 
among the people of our time who must live 
for necessity, rationalized purpose, so wholly 
plain, without ornament.” 
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A Manship Bust 





“Albert J. Beveridge,’ by Paul Manship 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indianap- 
olis has received as a gift a marble bust by Paul 
Manship. It is a portrait of the late Albert J. 
Beveridge and has been presented by Frederic 
Clay Bartlett. Similar busts, in bronze, have 
been given to the United States Senate, the Art 
Institute of Chicago and DePauw University. 


vr Te 
Austria's Spirit 

Edgar Prochnik, Austrian minister to the 
United States, is an _ accomplished artist in 
words, just as many of his countrymen are in 
music and in painting. At the opening of the 
Austrian exhibition™&t the Silberman Galleries 
in New York, preliminary to its tour under the 
auspices of the College Art Association, he 
said: 

“Austrian art, like its science, is deeply rooted 
in time-honored traditions. Fructified by a 
close contact and a brisk traffic with the Orient 
as well as the Occident—forming by the coun- 
try’s geographical location a natural link be- 
tween these two civilizations—it still maintains 
its genuine national character under the influ- 
ence of a colorful history of two millenniums 
and inspired by an unsurpassed beauty of nat- 
ural surroundings. Austrian art is, therefore, a 
true expression of Austrian spirit and mentality. 

“I am conscious of the fact that whenever 
and wherever Austrian art is referred to, music 
immediately suggests tiself as the outstanding 
feature. So conspicuous is the country’s un- 
paralleled mastery ovér the realm of tunes that 
it pales other accomplishments of this art- 
minded and art-gifted population. 

“With this exhibition, my American friends, 
Austria speaks to you in a harmony of colors. 
It conveys to you a genuine Austrian concep- 
tion of art built on rich and solid foundations 
and opening a view into future aspirations. May 
it appeal to you like the tunes shaped by 
Austrian masters, may it harmonize with your 
ideas and your feelings and thus: strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and common cultural 
interests.” 





Artists of Brooklyn 
An exhibition of the work of 111 artists who 
live or have their studios in Brooklyn or Long 
Island will open at the Brooklyn Museum on 
November 22 and will continue through Janu- 
ary 1. This is the first exhibition of its kind 
to be held at the Brooklyn Museum. 





Buried in His Smock 
Clad in his favorite paint-daubed white over- 
alls and smock, Robert W. Chanler was buried 
in the same unusual manner in which he lived. 
Death finds him resting in the churchyard of 


Trinity Parish’s Chapel of the Intercession, in 
New York. 
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of the new world’s comforts. 
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Personal Direction of S. GREGORY TAYLOR 





Nakian’s Seals 





Model for Fountain, Reuben Nakian. 


Animal subjects by Reuben Nakian featured 
the first sculpture exhibition in the new Day- 
light Room of the Downtown Gallery. Since 
the days of his early training in the work- 
shops of Paul Manship and Gaston Lachaise, 
Nakian has steadily developed his understand- 
ing of animals. In recent years his work has 
been included in group shows at various mu- 
seums and galleries, but this is the first one- 
man show he has given since 1926. Dominat- 
ing the exhibition are seven seals, carved in 
wood, bronze, marble, plaster and alabaster. 

The New York Post: “Mr. Nakian has al- 
ways shown a remarkable sense, for a young 
artist, of personal style in his work. In the 
current exhibit he reveals how much he has 
developed both technically and in his sculptural 
conceptions. The feeling for well-related 
masses is still the first impression, but the mod- 
eling is far more sensitive, and the relations of 
the flowing planes more subtle.” 





Mountains and Insects 


Howard Notman, artist and entomologist, 
whose expert knowledge of the life of insects, 
especially the beetle, forms a curious contrast 
to the tremendous subjects he paints, many of 
which are huge mountains, is holding an exhibi- 
tion of his landscapes at the Argent Galleries, 
New York, until Nov. 29. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Notman has been for years an active mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn Society of Artists, the 
Society of Independent Artists and the Brook- 
lyn Society of Modern Art, and has exhibited 
at the National Academy of Design and in the 
Salons of America, this is the first time he has 
given a one-man show. 

An interesting incident showing how highly 
Mr. Notman is regarded by his fellow scien- 
tists: During the Russian Revolution, when 
slaughter and fire were raging in and about the 
great cities, a group of Russian scientists 
penned a long and detailed treatise on the life 
of the beetle and sent it to Howard Notman, 
asking his advice on certain scientific ques- 
tions that were worrying them. 

The union of art and science is not un- 
known in American history. Both Samuel 
Morse and Robert Fulton, to whom American 
industrial progress is due in no small measure, 
are ranked high among the early portrait 
painters. 
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A Panegyric 


Perhaps the greatest exhibition of American 
landscape art ever seen in the West is being 
held at the Stendahl Galleries, Los Angeles, 
until Nov. 30. The paintings comprise the col- 
lection of a California connoisseur who has de- 
voted himself to what seems to him the greatest 
expression of art—the interpretation of nature 
in landscape painting. That his choice has been 
sensitive as well as astute is attested in the 
collection, which comprises the greatest names 
among American landscapists; from the early 
days, through the Hudson River School, to the 
present time. 

George Inness, William Keith, Ben Foster, 
Elliott Daingerfield, Leonard Ochtman, Charles 
H. Davis, Gardner Symons, Henry W. Ranger, 
Dwight W. Tryon, Charles Melville Dewey, 
Birge Harrison, J. Francis Murphy, Ernest Law- 
son, Albert L. Groll and William Ritschel are 
among the artists represented in the assemblage. 
The collector (his name is not announced) is 
also a writer, and the following from his pen, a 
veritable panegyric, enters the domain of belle 
lettres. 

“It is common usage to say that the land- 
scape painter is an interpreter and translator of 
nature, a sort of gifted intermediary, whose 
office it is to exhibit the doings of river, wood 
and hill, and if not to obliterate himself, at 
least to remain unseen. In the sense that the 
painter makes known existing facts in nature 
which were hidden before, or reveals our closer 
affinity with nature, he is an interpreter, some- 
what as the naturalist, the scientist and the 
inventor. But it is not the purpose of art to 
disseminate a knowledge of facts. The painter 
of figures is not concerned with anatomy as 
such; he is not a chemist, nor a surgeon. He 
paints passions, not bodies. It is for the land- 
scape painter not merely to render nature with 
whatever intimacy and power he may attain 
but above all else, to depict and expose, to 
interpret and translate man. If, in the execu- 
tion, nature’s so-called moods, and the real 
moods and emotions of men appear as blended 
in a whole, it wil be in the main because the 
dominant human elements have found adequate 
vesture, and not because nature has found ut- 
terance through human agency. 

“What I would emphasize is that nature, al- 
ways, everywhere, is physical; that art always, 
whatever its form, and however closely knit 
into the material, partakes of mentality, and 
is valuable only to the extent of the artist’s 
power and vision. There is but one common 
font at which the whole world drinks. It is the 
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Modern Show for Chicago School Benefit 








“Femme devant une Table,” by Henri Matisse. 


This painting by Matisse, and some other 
pictures by Herbin, Survage, Picasso, Metzin- 
ger, Picabia, Leger and Marcoussie, helped 
start the new art season in Chicago. The col- 
lection assembled by Chester H. Johnson at 
his galleries, which have taken the lead in pre- 
senting modern art in Chicago (and, incidental- 
ly, have added another exhibition room), was 
so important that the opening was made a 


benefit affair for the Public School Art Society, 
of which Mrs. Walter S. Brewster, wife of the 
collector, is the president. The purpose of the 
fund is to provide paintings and reproductions, 
particularly of modern masterpieces, in the 
schools. 

The subject of the Matisse and its general 
composition are not unlike “The Girl with Bowl 
of Goldfish” in the Frederick Bartlett collec- 
tion in the Chicago Art Institute. 





The Cover 


“Masterpieces by XIX century French Art- 
its” is the title of the imposing array of French 
art on exhibition at Knoedler’s, New York, 
through November. Starting with Corot (born 
in 1796, two years before Delacroix), the ex- 
hibition contains all the famous names—Dela- 
croix, Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Degas, Renoir, Seurat, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, etc. With the exception of Seurat’s 
“La Parade,” which was shown in New York 
in 1888, the year it was painted, the paintings 
are new to the American public. 

Tue Art Dicest reprodutes on the cover of 
the current issue Corot’s portrait of “Mademoi- 
selle de Foudras.” It is one of the most inter- 
esting pictures in the show, in that it marks a 
radical departure from the usual misty land- 
scapes with which this master’s name is most 
readily linked. Ruth Green Harris wrote of it 
in the New York Times: “The portrait is gentle 
in manner and gentle in color. The light fondles 





feeling and spirit of a mighty soul. The painter 
is not a mere depicter of the shell. His feet are 
swift as the poet’s, he goes as far afield. He 
also hears the harmonies that fill the air. He 
spreads on canvas, not that which others have 


told in words or breathed in sounds, but the- 


same feeling, fancy and spirit, in different guise.” 
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PACKER AND AGENT 
for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 
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her hands, her face, her arms and breast. There 
is peace and relaxation, not only in the way she 
sits, but also in the mood of the composition 
and in the mildness of the rich color.” 

The New York Post: “The exhibition illus- 
trates anew how the French painter, who may 
appear to develop an individual and detached 
conception of art, does so only in appearance, 
for eventually he touches the soundness of 
French tradition and becomes in turn one of its 
exponents in a new manner, but embodying the 
characteristics which have made this school 
dominant since the XVIII century. 

“There are many moods, varying tempera- 
ments, yet one feels the tie of esthetic consan- 
guinity in all the work shown here.” 
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New York Season 


Walt Kuhn provides the second exhibition 
of the season at the new Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries, following the opening display of famous 
French moderns. This one-man show by a 
leading American, one who, according to Henry 
McBride of the Sun, must be included in any 
of the “twenty best Americans,” is in keeping 
with Mrs. Harriman’s policy to give American 
art equal representation with that of Europe. 


Included 





are 24 canvases, with chorus girls | 


and circus acrobats (always favorites with Mr. | 


Kuhn) predominating as subjects. 
The Times: “For years now Walt Kuhn 


were. Something momentous was under way. 
He was getting ready to spring. 
not always have been possible to prophesy just 
which way Mr. Kuhn would spring, or where, 
in the fullness of time, he might land, doubt is 
at length dispersed. Did it not involve a con- 
tradiction in terms, one might say that Mr. 
Kuhn has outdone himself. Since no one ever 
can do that, let us simply record the impres- 
sion that he has definitely demonstrated his 
fitness for the front rank.” 

The Herald Tribune: “It is much the best 


show Walt Kuhn has had. . . . The scanty but 
picturesque habiliments of the chorus girl suit 
his taste perfectly, as does the calm musculari- 
ty of the acrobat in respose. Thése aré types 
which Mr. Kuhn paints with familiar under- 
standing, for he has lived with the circus and 
the theater and knows their appeal. And in 
painting such types, not with the glamour of 
appropriate atmosphere about them, but as so 
much still life, there: is intimacy in their por- 
trayal.” 
* * # 


Alfred Stieglitz at his “American Place” once 


| more brings John Marin before the public in 
| an exhibition of recent views of Taos, New 
has been quietly creeping up on himself, as it | 


Mexico, and New York city. The critics were 


| enthusiastic in their praise. 


While it may | 
| the present 
| it surpasses any of his recent ones. 


| 


| 


The Jost: “All that one needs to say about 
exhibition is that in many ways 
His power 
to make a picture:more intensely real than 
reality is never more felt than in this collection. 
The Southwest paintings rescue this much- 
maligned region, as did Miss O’Keefe’s paint- 
ings last season, from the dull obviousness of 
the usual accounts. The splendor of some of 
these water colors lives in the memory like a 
vivid personal expefience. There is a com- 
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pleteness about their achievement that leads 
one more to enjoyment than comment.” 

“The spirit of John Marin,” said the Sun, “is, 
unquestionably, very high. In the face of na- 
ture, he sometimes seems to explode with feel- 
ing. His work can be really tempestuous, and 
the sensitive get mentally enmeshed in the 
tumult.and are deeply stirred. His New York 
pieces have always been deeply charged with 
nervous excitement, and those in the present 
display are no exception to the rule. The 
glitter and movement of New York life pro- 
foundly affect this poet and he records it, 
power for power, though in a_ kaleidoscopic 
fashion that you might expect of a visitor from 
Mars.” 

a 

A collection of about 60 drawings by Degas, 
giving an extensive study of that master drafts- 
man’s art in this medium, is on view at the 
Seligman Galleries. They are in pastel, char- 
coal and pencil, and for the most part are 
loans from distinguished American and Euro- 
pean collections. According to the Post this 
show reveals the iron discipline to which Degas 
subjected his hand before it acquired that tech- 
nical perfection. for which he is famous: 

The Herald Tribune: “The enduring quali- 
ties in the work of Degas are widely discernible 
in the present exhibition. His favorite topic, 
the ballet, was after all only one of many 
phases of life which he drew from, and here 
there are studies not only of dancers, but of 
people who interested him in other branches 
of life. Again and again one observes the 
searching not merely for the approximate im- 
pression, but for ultimate truths. Drawing 
must for him be made to hold the full secret 
of the object’s existence.” 

* * * 


The Downtown Gallery has just closed an 
exhibition of oil paintings by Julia Kelly. Miss 
Kelly is a Brooklyn artist who, although fairly 
well known to New York art lovers through 
the inclusion of her work in numerous ex- 
hibitions, had never before given a one-man 
show. The Eagle: “Julia Kelly is a genuine 
primitive, one of those rare spirits who sustain a 
naive, childlike attitude towards life without 
a self-conscious effort to reserve it or without 
in all likelihood acknowledging it to be so. 

“Despite her growing reputation, inevitable 
increase in painting sophistication, she con- 
tinues to paint her lyric landscapes as if she 
had discovered oil paint as a medium for set- 
ting down her emotions about nature.” 

* . * 


The American scene was well portrayed by 


_ George Pearse Ennis in his exhibition of water 


colors at the Babcock Galleries. Coast views, 
cliffs, harbors and ships furnish subject matter 
for Mr. Ennis. Included also are two portraits, 
the one of “Mrs. George Ennis” being particu- 
larly successful in the eyes of the critics. 
The Post: “Mr. Ennis is one of the American 
painters who is thoroughly at home in his 
chosen locale of the American scene. While 
other painters have been going through many 
phases of influence and fashion, this artist has 
been painting American landscape with vigor 
and conviction. He hardly needs any such 
slogan as ‘America First.’” 
oe 


An exhibition of the recent work of Jacques 
Villon, one of the early stalwarts of the cubist 
cult, is being held at the Brummer Galleries. 
The critic of the Post found that, although 
Villon has continued to base his art on the 
principles of cubism, he has of late added to 
the richness and interest of content. “His 
color,” said the Post, “has grown warmer and 
more varied and a use of naturalistic form also 
appears with formalized design. Without los- 
ing any of his articles of faith, esthetically 
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speaking, he has come into closer contact with 
life and developed an ampler expression.” 
ee 

exhibition of 
semi-abstract designs which just closed at the 
G. R..D. Gallery, the Post said: “Miss Prentiss 
is an excellent painter. After viewing the work 
of so many artists who scrub in their color, 
carve it in ridges or draw it anemically over the 
canvas, this clarity of paint, richness of sur- 
faces and evenness of texture afford pleasure. 
She reflects the modern viewpoint also in find- 
ing as much beauty and gayety in coal yards 
as in flower pieces; in fact, more actual beauty 
and interest. Her portraits fall below her 
other work, but her exhibit is full of vitality 
and promise.” 


Concerning Lilian Prentiss’ 


* * «# 


The old sailing ship, fast disappearing from 
the Seven Seas lives again on the walls of the 
Howard Young Galleries, where Gordon Grant 
is holding his annual exhibition of “Ships and 
the Sea.” “Mr. Grant,” said the Herald Trib- 
une, “paints square-rigged merchantmen and 
clippers with a great amount of facility and 
with a keen regard for the possibilities of such 
subjects as decorations. He is rarely ever 
dramatic, but at the same time his work is filled 
with the true glamour of the subject.” 

The Times: “One knows how much he loves 
his ‘sitters,’ and how he likes to draw them in 
their best light, with the sun shining on the 
wind-blown sails.” 

** @ 

According to the Brooklyn Eagle, the obvious 
reaction to Reginald Marsh’s pictures of New 
York life, now being shown at the Rehn Gal- 
leries, “is to say that the mantle of John Sloan 
and George Bellows has fallen on his shoulders. 
Not since ‘McSorléy’s Bar’ and ‘Splinter Beach’ 
has an American painter presented so vivid and 
personal a story of contemporary American 
life. But here the comparison ends. Mr. Marsh’s 
personal slant and technique differentiates him 
from the others by a generation. It is 1930 as 
against 1910 and 1914, the date not to be in- 
terpreted as relating to any picture in particu- 


lar but to the period.” 


An Ancient Tomb 


An ancient unrifled tomb containing a terra 
cotta sarcophagus, pottery and beautiful 
bronzes has been discovered at Tell Billa, 15 
miles northeast of Mosul by an archaelogical 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum under the direction of Dr. Ephriam A. 
Speiser. It belongs to the Persian Achaeminid 
Dynasty, which began about 550 B. C. and 
ended with the conquest of Alexander the 
Great, about 330 B. C. 

This is the first find made in the huge mound 
of Tell Billa, excavation of which began only 
this season. Archaelogists know, however, that 
the site was occupied during the entire period 
from about 4000 B. C. until the end of the 
Assyrian Empire in 606 B. C., which, according 
to Horace H. F. Jayne, director of the museum, 
adds to the likelihood that excavation there 
will yield sculpture of the golden age of Assy- 
rian art as well as prehistoric remains of the 
aboriginal population of the land. 

Because of its long occupation as a city the 
ground is very high, it having been built up 
from the plain by thousands of years of accre- 
tion of the objects and building material 
brought from elsewhere. In modern times the 
building wreckage, litter and offal of a city are 
carried out of it, but in ancient times they were 
allowed to remain. 

“Ancient tombs,” said Mr. Jayne, “which 
have not long ago been plundered of their con- 
tents are seldom found by archaeologists, and 
the uncovering of such a tomb at Tell Billa 
encourages the belief that continued excavation 
there will reveal intact other important relics. 
A surface examination of the mound by Dr. 
Speiser four years ago indicated that it con- 
tained extensive remains of both the prehis- 
toric and historic periods. Of particular sig- 
nificance was the find of an inscribed brick 
which bears the seal of Sennacherib, Assyrian 
king of Biblical and Babylonian fame, which 
makes it clear that the tell contains one of the 
summer palaces of the ruler.” 











At Atlanta 





ae 


“Wild Goose Wounded,” Water Color by 


Douglas Brown. 


After having been shown at Contemporary 
Arts, 12 East Tenth St., New York, the water 
colors of Douglas Brown are now on display 
at the High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. One 
of the works to attract most attention is the 
“Wild Goose Wounded,” which is herewith 
reproduced. The New York critics were unani- 
mous in praising the exhibition, particular ap- 
proval being given by the critics of the New 
York Times and New York Sun. 





Wedgwood Scion Is Dead 

Francis Hamilton Wedgwood, chairman of 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., of Eturia, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, died recently in Lon- 
don. The firm has: carried on the work of its 
founder, Josiah Wedgwood, one of England’s 
greatest potters, since the middle of the XVIII 
century. Francis Wedgwood was the son of 
Clement Wedgwood and had been a pottery 
maker since 1889. 





Biloxi’s Annual No-Jury 

William Woodward, president of the Gulf 
Coast Art Association, announces the Fourth 
Annual No-Jury Exhibition at Biloxi, Miss., 
Nov. 22-30. The exhibition will consist of oil 
and water color paintings, pastels, etchings, 
block prints, small sculpture and examples of 
arts and crafts. 








The 
Gustabe Nassauer 
Collection of Paintings 


bp 
Clivette 


100 Central Park South 

Corner Sixth Avenue and 59th Street 

Free admission from 9 a.m. to 11 $.m. 
Having studied art for half a century, I 
candidly believe Mr. Clivette is the greatest 

technician that has ever lived. 

SIR WILLIAM BALFORD, 
Distinguished Critic and Collector, 
London, England. 
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A Magnificent Collection of 
FRENCH FURNITURE 
OBJETS D’ART 

From the Riviera Villa of 
MR. AND MRS: CLAUS A. SPRECKELS 


At UNRESTRICTED Pusiic SALE DECEMBER 5 AND 6 


A collection formed from distinguished sources—French XVIII century 
ébénisterie equal to that of the finest museum collections—Sculptures of great 
beauty and decorative paintings by prominent artists—French ‘porcelains of 
rare charm and fine Chinese ceramics—Tapestries, and the boiseries of two salons. 
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AWOKE 


one morning and found myself famous” 


Lord Byron 


Do not draw a false conclusion from that quotation 
...it takes years to grow famous overnight ... usually 
overnight fame is overdue ... achievement takes time 
to take hold ...The BARBIZON-PLAZA Hotel has 
become famous, but not overnight, it is the fruition 
of a decade of dreams! 

Library . . . Art Gallery . . . Concert Hall and 
Music Salon ... Deck Tennis Courts... Sun Tan 
Baths on the Glass Enclosed Roof ... Saddle horses 
brought right to the door of the hotel for a canter 
in the park... and last but not least... the 
Continental Breakfast sent to your room... with 


the compliments of the Host! 


Room, CoNTINENTAL BREAKFAST and Private Bath. ...$18 to $45 Weekly 

Drused APARTOMUNTS 2. . POR co cvicccccveccscecss $1800 to $5000 

Teasers RATE on cicccccvccesec BED 00 BERD 6 k.cccsccscccs per day 
REFERENCES REQUIRED 


Barbizon-Plaza 


central park south + new york 
101 west s8th street 


Under same management —the internationally known Barbizon 
Hotel at 140 E. 63rd St. Rates $14-$22 weekly. Wm. H. Silk, Director 
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Assails French Art 


Declaring that the development of American 
art had been retarded at least 20 years by the 
“insidious influence of French art,” Albert 
Sterner made a talk at the opening of his ex- 
hibition at the Ferargil Galleries, New York. 
He was of the opinion that America needed 
another Boston Tea Party. 

“The adulation by the so-called intellectual 
group in America of the work of French mod- 
ernists has caused a psychological state of mind 
in every young artist which forces him to imi- 
tate the foreigners in order to be thought a 
good artist at all,” the Times quoted him as 
saying. 

“It is not necessary now for the young Amer- 
ican artist to go to France to be influenced by 
French art. France has come to America, and 
its influence surrounds him. It is not difficult 
to realize that our younger artists must be 
detrimentally influenced and made unconscious- 
ly imitative of this mass of alien art cleverly 
and sensationally presented in our markets. 

“It is not necessary for Matisse to tell us not 
to be ashamed of our country! We are not 
ashamed. We have and have had many artists, 
sincere and faithful recorders of those inherent 
characteristics of our people and our land 
which we readily understand and react to nat- 
urally. Let us foster and maintain this hand- 
ful of our own artists persistently. 

“The stock rebuttal of any criticism of the 
foreign invasion of art is that art, after all, has 
no nationality. I insist that it is the very na- 
tionality of French art that is being forced 
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“Volsteading”’ of Textiles Failed in 1686 


The first of a series of exhibitions to be held 
by W. & J. Sloane in their new galleries, New 
York, this season is devoted (until Nov. 27) to 
a collection of old English and French printed 
textiles, dating from 1759, the time of the 
founding of the famous Oberkampf factory at 
Jouy, where the authentic “toiles de Jouy” 
were produced, to about 1830. Many of the 
76 designs were collected by Mrs. Agnes J. 
Holden in Europe and the United States, and 
purchased by Sloane’s through the interest of 
William Sloane Coffin. The collection has been 
pronounced by authorities unusually illustra- 
tive of this artistic activity. Included are 
examples of the Louis XIV, Louis XVI, Di- 
rectoire and Empire periods, comprising resist- 
dyed, a few painted fabrics, wood block prints, 
copper plate prints and cylinder printed de- 
signs. 

These printed cottons, representing as they 
do one of the most delightful minor arts of the 
XVIII century, are rich in artistic, historical 
and romantic interest. The “indiennes” in the 
collection are fine examples of the French imi- 
tations of East Indian designs which enjoyed 
such vogue throughout France and England 
during the XVII and XVIII centuries in spite 
of stringent government prohibitions. There 
are also French and English “chinoiseries,” 
pastoral scenes, historical subjects, mythological 
subjects and scenes from popular romances. 

Indian ‘cottons were introduced into France 
at the Fair of St. Germain in 1658. Immedi- 
ately French artisans began copying them, 
with the result that they became so popular 
that manufacturers of other textiles took fright 
and demanded the prohibition of cotton print- 
ing. Following the Edict of Oct. 26, 1686, and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 
which “the sale, exportation and manufacture” 
of printed cottons was prohibited, the demand 
for them greatly increased. Smuggling prints 
from India became a major business and “boot- 
legging” of domestic copies was a source of 
great profit. In France even the ministers who 
signed the edicts decorated their country 
homes with toiles. Madame Pompadour dec- 
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down our throats, and we are told to accept 
anything as fine just because it is French. 

“The rampant invasion of foreign art, fash- 
ionable at the moment, has little to do with 
the cultural progress so desired by and neces- 
sary to us. The work of leading French con- 
temporaries does not reflect the temper or 
character of our people—is alien and at bottom 
quite as foreign as its source to our natural 
aspiration.” 





A Battleground 
The picture that looks as if it were done 
without an effort may have been a perfect bat- 
tlefield in the making —Robert Henri, in “The 
Art Spirit.” 
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“Arrival of Louis Philippe at the Chamber of 
Deputies, 1830.” 


ocrated her palace with “indiennes.” Restric- 
tions in England also failed to extinguish the 
demand. After some 67 years of bitter opposi- 
tion the public won, the prohibitions being re- 
moved in France in 1759 and in England in 
1774. 

Reproduced herewith is “Arrive de Louis 
Phillip a la Chambre des Desputes, 1830,” de- 
signed at the Koechlin Freres factory at Mul- 
house in Alsace. It is from the collection of 


Dr. Octave Claude. 
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Grainger Tiles 





“Son Amant,” One of the Knightly Series of 
Tiles by Ella Strém-Grainger. 


Some people have their portraits painted, 
framed and hung on the wall. Mrs. Percy 
Grainger, wife of the composer—her profes- 
sional name is Ella Strém-Grainger—has a new 
idea. She produces portraits in tile, as in- 
destructible as the ages, set in stucco, plaster or 
decorative wood work, and they can be set in 
the wall, framed and hung on the wall, stood 
upon the ledge, or fitted into the floor to be 
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walked upon the same as the bones of a Medie- 
val saint. A representative group of these tiles 
is on view (until Nov. 22) at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York. 

She is a Swede, is Ella Strém-Grainger. Born 
in Stockholm, she studied art in that city, in 
London (as can be seen from the above re- 
production) and later in Paris with André 
L’Hote. It was in London (as can be seen), at 
the County Council’s School of Arts and Crafts, 
The Ferar- 


gil exhibition consists of designs and portraits 
drawn upon glazed white china tiles in color 
lines, as opposed to blocks of color. 


that she became interested in tiles. 





Philadelphia Gets Howard 


Rossiter Howard, afgsistant director of the 
Cleveland Museum, has been appointed Chief 
of the Division of Education in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. He will be in charge of the 
public educational work of the museum, includ- 
ing its lectures and gallery guidance, concerts, 
information service, lending collections and 
the children’s museum. 

Mr. Howard spent many years abroad as di- 
rector of the Bureau of University Travel and 
has lectured widely in the United States. He 
has had extensive experience in educational 
work in museums, first in Minneapolis and, 
since 1921, in Cleveland, where he has also 
served as curator of classical art. His* appoint- 
ment to the Philadelphia post is made possible 
by grants of funds to the museum from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and from 


the General Education Board. 





Brooklyn Gets Miss Morris 


The Brooklyn Museum announces the addi- 
tion of Frances Morris to its staff. Miss Mor- 
ris, formerly Curator of Textiles at the Metro- 
politan Museum, will be adviser for textile 
fabrics and needlework at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. She will soon leave for an extended 
trip of research in the Orient, where she will 
study textile fabrics in the British possessions 
and the Dutch East Indies. 





Juryless 





a i . ns sis 3" va rs = ——— oo 
Model for a Fountain Group, Ernest Bruce 
Haswell. 


The above model for a fountain figure by 
Ernest Bruce Haswell is one of the features of 
Cincinnati’s juryless exhibition being held 
through November at the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum. Painting, sculpture, the graphic arts and 
many phases of the decorative arts are rep- 
resented. Among the exhibits which have at- 
tracted particular attention are a bronze “Santa 
Monica” by Clement J. Barnhorn and a por- 
trait bust by Chester R. Nicodemus. 
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“The Crucifixion,” 
Glass Panel, Franco-Flemish, XV Century. 


Gothic Stained and Painted 


The small but select Monell collection of Old 
Masters, Gothic stained and painted glass, 
sculpture and Gothic furniture, comprising but 
64 items in all, will go on exhibition in the 
galleries of the American Art Association Nov. 
22, to be sold, the evening of Nov. 28. It is 
the property of Mrs. Ambrose Monell, widow of 
the president of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, after whom “Monel” metal was named. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature is the collec- 
tion of 17 Gothic stained and painted glass 








Spanish Altar Carpet, Early XVI Century. 


Reproduced herewith is a Spanish altar car- 
pet of the early XVI century. It is a transition 
period piece, as it definitely possesses both the 
Gothic and Renaissance motifs, and in addi- 
tion reveals a strong Mohammedan influence. 
It has a curiously woven compact woolen field 
bedecked with regularly placed eight-pointed 
stars and rosettes, which were applied with 
cloth and outlined with cord. The border is 
enclosed by two guards and chevroned, and 
holds an interlacing conventional palmette 
motif which is traceable to the earliest concep- 
tion of the design. 

The carpet is one of the rarest items included 
in the important collection of Madame Fran- 
cisca Reyes, which will be sold at auction at 


the E. A. Haaseman Galleries, New York, on 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6 (on exhibition from Nov. 30). 
The collection abounds with rare objects de- 
picting the splendors of Old Spain at its rich- 
est art period; furniture, wrought iron, brocades 
and velvets, ranging from the early XVI to 
the XVIII century. Many of the examples of 
wood carving and furniture can be compared 
only with similar pieces in the famous Alemenas 
collection. A rare Mosque ceiling-from Malaga 
of the XIV century is comparable to the one 
in the Alhambra. 

The sales at the Haaseman Galleries are 
conducted by E. A. Haaseman, W. A. Smyth 
and E. C. Collins, formerly with the Anderson 
Galleries. 





panels of the XIV and XV centuries. Most of 
the glass of this period has been destroyed, and 
the surviving specimens, which almost without 
exception have restorations, are found in re- 
ligious edifices and in the more important mu- 
seums. “The Crucifixion,” reproduced above, is 
one of a series of five depicting the life of Jesus 
Christ, Franco-Flemish XV century, taken from 
the Church of Loise-en-Brie and obtained from 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., Paris, in 1909. 
Included among the Old Masters are: Rem- 
brandt’s “A Rabbi in a Wide Cap,” painted in 
1635 and which has since passed through many 
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famous collections; “Portrait of Lady Mary 
O’Bryen,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds; Raeburn’s 
three-quarter length “Portrait of General An- 
drew Hay of Mount Blairy,” and Turner’s “A 
Dream of Venice (The Grand Canal),” at one 
time in the collection of the fourth Earl of 
Arran. 





Modern Tapestries 

An International Exhibition of Modern 
‘Tapestries will be held at the Toledo Museum 
during December and January. France will be 
represented with tapestries by Lurcat, Maillol, 
Germaine Tailleferre, J. Victor Hugo, Roux and 
Masson. From Scandinavia will be Frida Han- 
sen, Gerhard Munthe and Fjaestad, and from 
, Buk, Nura and Ruth Reeves. 
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In the Realm 





A Gothic Chasuble 





Gothic Chasuble, XV Century. 


Reproduced herewith is a rare Gothic jade- 
green velvet and gold needle-painted chasuble 
of the XV century. It is cut with a design 
of Gothic cinquefoils supporting and enclos- 
ing pommes du pin and centered with an 
orphrey probably of German workmanship, 
needle-painted in gold and colored silks on a 
gold ground with figures of the Virgin and 
Child, St. Christopher and other saints placed 
within Gothic niches. 

The vestment is included in the collection 
of rare old rugs, tapestries, textiles, Italian 
furniture and furnishings, formed by V. and 
L. Benguiat, which will be sold the afternoons 
of Nov. 19, 20, 21 and 22 at the American Art 
Association, New York. 


New York Art Sales 

The American Art Association, New York, 
has scheduled the following auctions for Decem- 
ber: 

Mr. and Mrs. Claus A. Spreckels collection 
of paintings, sculptures, porcelains, tapestries 
and XVIII century French furniture, on ex- 
hibition from Nov. 29, to be sold Dec. 5-6; 
the V. Winthrop collection of original drawings, 
on exhibition from Nov. 29, to be sold evening 
of Dec. 4; the Madame La Comtesse de la 
Beraudiere collection of paintings, furniture, 
art objects and bibelots, on exhibition from Dec. 
6, to be sold Dec. 11, 12 and 13; the Carl 
Freund collection of sculpture, garden orna- 
ments, paintings, bibelots and Graeco-Roman 
pre-imperial period silver, on exhibition from 
Dec. 13, to be sold Dec. 18, 19 and 20. 
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At Left—Rare half-pint creamer in Baroque pattern, attributed by tradition to Frederick, 
Md. At Right—Clear flint glass mug, unique, with clear cobalt-blue decorations. 


The John Hays Hammond, Jr., collection of 
early American glass, dating from the latter 
part of the XVIII century through the first half 
of the XIX, will be on exhibition at the Art 
Center, New York, from Nov. 18 to Dec. 6. 
In 1924 this collection, then known as the 
Buswell collection, passed intact into the hands 
of John Hays Hammond, Jr., from whom it 
was acquired recently by Mrs. William Greig 
Walker, who named it after Mr. Hammond. 
Some conception of its importance may be had 


from the catalogue of the 300 pieces which 
has just been compiled by Helen A. McKearin, 





A Pickwick Landmark 


Another landmark connecting modern Lon- 
don with the London of the glorious past is 
doomed. The Golden Cross Hotel, in the 
Strand, survivor of the coaching hostelry im- 
mortalized by Dickens, has closed its doors, 
its Crown lease having expired. According to 
the London Sunday Times, the building is to 
be demolished to 
progress.” 

The Golden Cross is linked with London’s 
“Golden age of letters.” It was here that 
David Copperfield came by coach from Canter- 
bury. It was here that Dickens represented 
Pickwick’s combat with the cabman and it 
was from this inn that Pickwick drove in the 
Commodore coach to Rochester. 

The Sunday Times traces its history: “There 
was a Golden Cross inn in the village of Char- 
ing when the Strand of today was a riverside 
ramble. Later, when Trafalgar Square was a 
stone yard, when Hungerford Market with its 
winkle-stalls stood on the site of Charing Cross 
Station, and the old suspension bridge stretched 
across the river, the sign of the Golden Cross 
cheered the traveler in search of bed and board.” 


make room for “modern 





Studios—Large and small, suitably equipped 

for art classes, lectures, readings, club 
meetings on Sundays or evenings. Inspec- 
tion ivited. Apply Traphagen, 1680 Broadway, 
New York City, between 52nd and 53rd 
Streets. Telephone Columbus 2077. 








Miss Margaret Lay offers studio space, easel 

and model, three mornings a week, $14 a 
inclusive. Van Dyck Studios, 939 
Eighth Avenue, near 56th Street, Tel. Colum- 
bus 1370. 








daughter of George S. McKearin, collector and 
authority on early American glass. 

Miss McKearin writes: “The John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., collection deserves our attention 
because of its very important and outstanding 
pieces of early American glass. It also has a 
special interest because it is the outcome of one 
of the first serious efforts to form a collection 
representing typical examples of the glass man- 
ufactured in America in the latter part of the 
XVIII century and the mid-years of the XIX. 

“Although the collection is small, its scope 
is wide. In it may be seen the types of glass 
which graced the boards of our forefathers 
from the days of Baron Stiegel. Beautiful 
sugar bowls and creamers, wines and flips, de- 
canters and purely decorative pieces represent 
the products of our early factories. Of equal 
interest are many offhand pieces blown from 
the flag end of the pot by individual workmen 
for their families and friends.” 

Tue Art Dicesr reproduces two examples 
in Baroque pattern. One is a half pint creamer 
blown in full size, four section mold. Pieces 
in this pattern are uncommon, but a half pint 
pitcher is very rare. Each example that has 
been traced to its original source came from 
Frederick County, Md. The other reproduc- 
tion is of a clear flint glass mug with applied 
foot, decorated by a chain of cobalt blue glass, 
blue threaded rim, loops and rings of clear 
glass and a molded design of ribbing above 
the foot. 
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Phyfe’s Best 








Mahogany Side Chair, by Duncan Phyfe. 


A set of twelve Duncan Phyfe mahogany side 
chairs, identical with five which are in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, 
have appeared in New York and are on ex- 
hibition in the galleries of Charles Woolsey 
Lyon, connoisseur and expert on antique Ameri- 
cana. The chairs belonged originally, along 
with the museum’s five, to Roger Ludlow, aide- 
de-camp to George Washington in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Ludlow bought the set in 1811 shortly after 
he married the daughter of James Willink, who 
was of great assistance to Washington in the 
war, his help being mainly financial. Roger 
Ludlow lived but a few years after his mar- 
riage and left his widow childless. At Mrs. 
Ludlow’s death the chairs went to Mrs. Maria 
P. James, who, exactly 100 years after they 
were made, bequeathed the five to the Metro- 
politan and the remainder to John P. Tread- 
well, her lifelong friend and attorney. Mr. 
Lyon purchased the set of twelve from the 
Treadwell estate. 


Charles Over Cornelius, associate curator of 
American art in the Metropolitan, wrote in his 
book on Duncan Phyfe that the Ludlow chairs 
represent the period when the great New York 
craftsman was at his best in design and work- 
manship. 
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Haban Vase. 


An exhibition of pottery made by the Haban 
sect in North Hungary and Transylvania in 
the XVIII and XIX centuries is being held in 
the Department of Decorative Arts of the 
Brooklyn Museum. The sect was an early ex- 
periment in Communism that began with the 
XVI century. This pottery was made by de- 
scendants of the group who, persecuted for 
their religious beliefs in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, finally found refuge in Hungary. Here 
they lived unmolested. Each man became a 
skilled craftsman and worked for the benefit 
of his brethren. 

The group is now considered part of the 





Scottish Relics 


A loan exhibition of Scottish antiques and 
historic treasures will be held in London at 
the house of Robert Fleming in February un- 
der royal patronage. Noblemen are lending 
private collections, many of which have never 
been out of their homes before, and museums 


| have promised some of their treasures. 


Premier MacDonald, who is a patron, is 
lending a Wilkie painting, one of the Free- 
man’s rings of Inverness and a Ferrara blade. 
Jewels of the tragic Mary Queen of Scots 
and a shirt belonging to the equally ill-fated 
Charles I will be among the exhibits. Paint- 
ings by McWhirter and Raeburn, tapestries, 
furniture, miniatures, first editions of Burns 
and Scott, two collections of armor, with 
swords used at Bannockburn, targes and clay- 
mores of Culloden,. tartans and bagpipes will 
be on view at this great Scottish show. 


Haban Plate. 


Anabaptist Society and it is believed that the 
name Haban was given to it in derision, “Ha- 
ban” being a corruption of the German word 
“to have.” There was an emigfation of Ana- 
baptists to Pennsylvania in the XVIII cen- 
tury—the Mennonites—and these immigrants 
carried their arts, including pottery-making, 
with them. A family resemblance exists be- 
tween the Haban ware and that of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. 

After exerting a definite and decisive influ- 
ence upon the domestic arts of Central and 
Eastern Europe, the Haban communities de- 
clined, and about the end of the XVIII cen- 
tury ceased to exist. Individual potters, how- 
ever, survive in Slovakia and efforts are being 
made to foster their art by the Czechoslovakian 
government. 

Outside of the examples on view at the 
Brooklyn Museum, no other collection of Ha- 
ban pottery exists in America, nor is the old 
ware seen in Europe except in local museums. 
The Brooklyn collection has been in storage 
for some time, but has now been brought out 
and re-arranged. The ware bears a strong re- 
semblance to Italian majolica. The society sent 
representatives to Italy to study the making 
of low-fired soft pottery. The colors are rich 
and powerful—blues, greens, yellows and 
browns with some pink and lavender. The de- 
signs were modified by local demands, as the 
Habans, although they formed independent is- 
land-like communities, supplied pottery to all 
the people around them, even as far as Poland. 
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An Old Currier 


Ives Print—“An American 


Railway Scene, at 


Hornellsville, Erie Railway.” 


The revived firm of Currier & Ives has now 
published its first two prints, “Robert Tyre 
Jones Winning the British Open Golf Cham- 
pionship” and “The First Important Football 
Game in America,” the first being modern in 
delineation and the second preserving th> man- 
ner of the old prints and something of their 
coloring. Others of the first series, devoted to 
sporting events, will be issued at intervals of 
six weeks. The new tegm is composed of 
Everett R. Currier, grandson of Nathaniel, who 
has had many years of experience in the graphic 
arts, and Burt Vaughn Flannery, painter, art 
director and collector. 

Departing from the traditions of the old part- 
ners, who stressed the fact that they were 
“print makers to the people,” and who turned 
out their prints by the thousands, for a few 
cents apiece, the modern firm will limit their 
issues to 999 copies to sell at $12 a print. In 
contradistinction to the hand coloring that the 
original Currier & Ives followed, these prints 
will be produced by the process of intagliotone, 
which gives faithful detail reproduced in full 
color. Following the custom of the original 
house, the prints will be from pictures by living 
artists of subjects which are of interest to the 
contemporary age. Herewith -is presented an 
example of the new prints showing Bobby Jones’ 
victory in the British open (reproduced by 
courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston,) 
and one of the old, “American Railway Scene,” 
by courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 

C. B. Palmer wrote in the Boston Transcript: 
“Since the circumstances of the refounding of 
the concern, as well as the processes and inten- 
tions, are diametrically opposed to those which 
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A New Currier 


Open Golf Championship. Copyright, 1930. 


governed the original firm, it is perhaps hard 
to see where any special significance attaches 
to the fact. But the mere news that the name 
of Currier & Ives is to be again a live factor in 
the field of printmaking is enough to prick the 
ears of the merest amateur.” 

* * # 


A little more than a hundred years ago in 
the print shop of John and William Pendleton, 
Boston, began the career of Nathaniel Currier 
who, in association with his partner, James 
Merritt Ives, was to bring forth those celebrated 
lithographs, so valuable today as a_ pictorial 
record of American life-and customs of the time. 
Following his apprenticeship in Boston, Currier 
moved. to New York, where in 1835 he went 
into business for himself, the first known Currier 
print, “William P. Dewees, M. D.,” being issued 
the previous year. 

Mary Elizabeth Prim, writing in the Boston 
Transcript, explains the appeal of these prints: 
“Many other lithographers were at work then 
(1835) in various parts of the country, for the 
process was extremely popular. Not only did 
the prints serve as decoration, but were a news- 
record as well. Daily or weekly papers then 
were small, not very clear as to type, and en- 
tirely without illustrations. 

“Currier and his fellow lithographers had a 
much keener news-sense than their editorial 
contemporaries. If there were a great fire, an 
important ship launched, or a public building 
erected, a lithograph of the event was available 
within a few days. Naturally, people preferred 
this way of getting the news to flimsy paper 
and cramped columns of type. To the lithog- 
raphers is probably due the rotogravure of 
today and the tabloid—though the latter is 
rather a dubious benefit. 

“Another great advantage of the prints issued 
by Currier and the others was the cost—or 
rather lack of cost. Some sold for fifteen cents 
or a quarter and even the ones issued in folio 
were never more than a few dollars. ‘Colored 
Engravings for the People’ Currier advertised 
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Ives Print—Robert Tyre Jones Winning the British 


his wares. Even the poor could afford to have 
these brightly-colored, naive and charming 
decorations. 

“All prints issued before May 6, 1857, were 
under the name of N. Currier and generally had 
the day of the month, as well as the year, 
though some were undated. Thereafter, the 
firm name of Currier & Ives was used. Though 
the ‘N. Currier’ was retained a few years, the 
partnership with James Merritt Ives began in 
1850. 

“Many of the Currier & Ives prints were 
made from the paintings of artists who had 
genuine ability. Perhaps the best known is 
Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, an Englishman who 
came to America sometime in the 1850’s and 
settled in New York. His work has a vigor and 
dash which is most arresting even to modern 
eyes. He did the ‘Life of a Hunter’ series so 
much in demand at present. Indeed, one of the 
series, ‘A Tight Fix,’ showing the hunter grap- 
pling with bears, brought $3,000 at auction in 
New York in 1928. Another by Tait, ‘Deer 
Hunting on an Adirondack Lake’ went for 
$2,875 at the same sale. 

“Bird’s-eye views of New York in the 50's, 
70’s and 80’s were issued. . . . Historical events 
were also noted. Almost every important battle 
of the Civil War was commemorated and innu- 
merable cartoons directed against the seceded 
States issued. Scenes of the Mexican War also 
appealed to the people and were published in 
large quantities. Many prints of Revolutionary 
interest were issued by Nathanial Currier at the 
beginning of his career. 

“During the Civil War peaceful rural scenes 
found a ready market among those who were 
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Among the Print Makers, Old 


heartily sick of bloodshed. Immediately after 
the conflict the Western series were immensely 
popular, particularly among the returned sol- 
diers, the pattern of whose life had been so 
altered that it was impossible for them to take 
up living where it had been left off. Fortunately 
for that ‘lost generation’ the American frontier 
was still advancing. 

“Tait’s Indian and prairie scenes have a rich- 
ness of coloring and a vivid life which may 
still stir the pulses. These pictures have per- 
manent value as art along with their historical 
importance. 

“Currier & Ives likewise recognized the beauty 
and romance of the Yankee Clipper. This type 
of sailing vessel, the swiftest and most lovely 
ever devised by man, has been immortalized in 
the lithographs. The ‘Flying Cloud,’ ‘Lightning,’ 
‘Sovereign of the Seas’—all the lyric names 
given to his ships by Donald MacKay—as well 
as stirring scenes showing clippers gallantly 
fighting squalls and hurricanes, remain to tell 
us of a day when America’s merchant marine 
was queen of the seas... . 

“Currier & Ives prints brightened the Ameri- 
can home at a time when dour heaviness pre- 
vailed. By means of them, even those who lived 
away from the centers of progress were able to 
find out what was going on in the great world 
about them. We are inclined to think of these 
lithographs as innocuous and naive, yet they 
were responsible for the gold rush ané the open- 
ing of the west. They had a share in stirring 
up the curiosity and discontent which eventu- 
ally broke through an inclination to national 
smugness.” 


The Two-Man Jury 


The Print Makers Society of California has 
decided to try an experiment in the jury for 
its next International. Two jurors, instead of 
the customary five, will be appointed by the 
Board of Control, one to select 75 per cent 
of moderately conservative prints and the other 
25 per cent moderately radical works. The 
society feels that this percentage gives an 
accurate representation of the two movements 
among its members. 

“With five jurors,” says the society’s Print 
Letter, “there were sure to be one or more 
radicals and the result was constant friction— 
to use a polite term. Then too, there. were 
always one or two members who would sway 
the others into doing what they wanted. With 
two jurors there is no danger of friction. The 
conservative will go over the prints submitted, 
select what he thinks best and leave the others 
to the second juror. Of course, there will be 
prints that are more or less on the border line, 
but this should cause no trouble as each juror 
is the sole judge of what he considers conserva- 
tive or radical.” 

This plan it not new, as the Institute of 
Graphic Arts once made use of it in the selec- 
tion of the “Fifty Prints of the Year.” Later 
the institute changed to a one-man jury, John 
Sloan having had the honor last year. 








Nansen Was an Artist 

It is not generally known that Fridtjof 
Nansen, Norwegian scientist, explorer and 
Statesman, was also an artist. However, a post- 
humous exhibition of his water colors and 
lithographs, 100 in number, was recently held in 
Oslo. There were water colors painted in his 
youth (he was born in 1861) and in the arctic 
tegions. The lithographs, done in later years, 
were praised for their strength and expression. 





Drawings 

The centuries-old vogue for old masters’ 
drawings is the theme of Frank Rutter in the 
London Spectator: 

“The peculiar charm and fascination of draw- 
ings has long been appreciated by collectors, 
who know their value as avenues by which we 
may approach the inner mind of a master and 
get the best and most intimate insight into his 
point of view and method of working. Every 
good dilettante of the eighteenth century had 
his Cabinet of Drawings, and one of the earliest 
British appreciations of this manifestation of 
art work was expressed by Jonathan Richardson 
the Elder. ‘In drawings,’ said that worthy, ‘one 
finds a great variety, from their being first 
thoughts (which are often very slight, but 
spiritous scrabbles) or more advanced, or 
finished.’ 

“These first thoughts, it should be added, 
vary not only in degree but also in kind. Per- 
haps the greatest superiority that Old Master 
drawings have over their modern equivalents is 
that hardly any of the former were done for 
the market; for the most part these old ‘scrab- 
bles’ are genuine working drawings, notes made 
by the master to help him in the production of 
his pictures. His sketch book was part of his 
workshop and it would surprise him if he knew 
how saleable today are its scattered pages. 

“Broadly speaking, any master’s drawings 
may be classified under two categories: (1) 
those relating to the whole of a picture, and (2) 
those relating to a detail, to a part. The first 
section may be described as Composition 
Studies, ranging from the most rough-and-ready 
notation of an idea for the grouping of a picture 
to an elaborately finished cartoon such as 
Leonardo’s Madonna and St. Anne in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Reyal Academy. 

“Greatly as drawings of this first section may 
vary in style and execution as well as subject, 
the variety of the second is almost infinite. 
Under this second category come studies of 
figures and studies of landscape, studies of 
part of a figure, of a head, a back, of drapery 
or, again, of a tree, a plant or a flower; notes 
ot movement, notes of effects of light and shaae 
—in short, a record of anything the artist’s eye 
may see. 

“As for variety of style, torms can be seen 
and recorded in terms of pure outline, or in 
terms of pure light and shade; and between 
these two extremes there is a whole world o1 
individual compromises between the two 
methods. An artist is free to use the continuous 
line of a Botticelli or a Fotjita, or the broken 
lines of a Rembrandt or a Sickert; and no man 
can truly say that the one method is better 
than the other. All that matters in art is the 
result obtained by the method the artist has 
chosen for his purpose. 

“Students of drawings are well catered for 
today. A whole literature on the subject exists, 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford in particular having 
issued a sumptuous series of volumes edited by 
Campbell Dodgson.” ‘ 





A Currier & Ives Show 


Among the group of Currier & Ives Prints 
being shown. at the Butler Galleries are the 
following in small folio: The Seasons, “Spring,” 
“Summer,” “Autumn” and “Winter”; “Skating 
by Moonlight,” “Woodlands in Winter,” “Har- 
vest,” “Burning of the New York Crystal Pal- 
ace,” “Western Farmer’s Home,” “View on the 
Hudson from Ruggles House,” “Peace and 
Plenty,” “Through the Bayou by Torchlight,” 
“Saratoga Springs.” 
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“Gramercy Park,” Frederick T. Weber. 


Many elements are fused in the art of Fred- 
erick Theodore Weber, whose etchings are being 
shown during November at the Division of 
Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Born in Columbia, S. C., he was 
taken when six years old to Finland, received 
his first art training in Berlin, then worked 
under the Belgian modern. A. W. Finch, who 
was a pupil of Whistler, next went. to France 
where he worked with Zak and finally took an 
academic course at the Julian Academy under 
Jean-Paul Laurens. , 

Fifty etchings make up the exhibition, a 
typical one being “Gramercy Park, Snow,” 
herewith reproduced, which dates from 1924. 
They extend from Lubeck subjects etched in 
1905 to bookplates and Christmas cards done 
in 1930. 
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News and Opinion of Art Books—Rare Books 





The Wood Cut 


“With Graver and Woodblock Over Ameri- 
can Highways” by Betty Lark-Horovitz (Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge; 475 Fifth Ave., New York; 
$10), proves that the wood cut is coming back 
into its own. There are 26 plates, each with 
a page of descriptive text opposite, dealing 
with scenes in New York, Chicago, along the 
Chicago River, Washington, in the Grand Can- 
yon and California. The wood cuts of New 
York are most impressive in their strong con- 
trasts of black and white, revealing the tempo 
and the feeling of the city. There is a touch 
of dignity in the wood cuts divulging a bit of 
the “gay ninety” atmosphere of old New York. 
“Looking West on Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York,” is typical of the spirit of New York. 

“The volume is interesting,” writes the Bos- 
ton Transcript, “as showing the limitations as 
well as the possibilities of the wood cut, which 
in spite of its increasing popularity is not likely 
to crowd out all the other graphic arts.” 





An Inness Catalogue 


A new catalogue of the great Inness collec- 
tion of landscapes which was presented to the 
Art Institute of Chicago by Edward B. Butler 
in 1911 is now ready for distribution. It is a 
68-page booklet containing reproductions of 
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living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 
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every painting in the collection—22 in all. In 
addition there is illustrated J. S. Hartley’s por- 
trait bust of the American master. On the 
title page appears Inness’ own definition of his 
work: “Landscape is a continued repetition of 
the same thing in a different form and in a 
different feeling.” 





Puritanism and Art 


The complaint that conditions in America 
are unfavorable to the development of art, that 
there are too many restrictions imposed on in- 
dividuality through continued outcroppings of 
Puritanism, is the theme of Matthew Joseph- 
son’s book, “Portraif’ of the Artist as Ameri- 
can” (New York; Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 
$2.50). Mr. Josephson uses as examples the 
many American artists, writers and musicians 
who have been forced to go to Europe for 
artistic environment. E, L. Hulme in the San 
Francisco Argonaut takes issue with the au- 
thor: 

“Freedom for the individual? Yes, that is 
necessary for art. And it is true that we have 
blue laws, national prohibition, and numerous 
fundamentalists. But what intelligent and well- 
informed person believes these to be the perma- 
nent and paramount forces of our life? The 
outlook seems one of hope, not despair. And 
while our author was writing his book, a very 
interesting one, did it not occur to him that 
many gifted poets, and novelists, and painters 
were content and happy to stay here and por- 
tray the life of their own land in their own 
time?” 


Lucas “After Constable” 


The Oxford University Press is soon to bring 
out “The Published Mezzotints of David Lucas 
after John Constable, R. A.” (New York; 114 
Fifth Ave.; $35). It is by the Hon. Andrew 
Shirley, son of the eleventh Earl Ferrers, who 
until lately was assistant keeper of fine art in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

The book makes available in 60 collotype 
plates the mezzotints made by Lucas from Con- 
stable’s paintings and contains a complete cata- 
logue and historical account. Many of the 
mezzotints are now comparatively unknown, 
and their collection in this form with history 
and commentary will interest enthusiasts of 
Constable (who-judging from recent prices is 
“on the rise”) as well as collectors of plates by 
Lucas. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
work is that it contains all the known letters 
which passed between Constable, Lucas and 
others on the subject of these engravings. 


Kiki’s Past 


A Kiki is the lifeblood of every true bohemia. 
Kikis nourish art by feeding life, and by 
being unconscious of this fact they nourish 
it all the better. They provide a background 
for people who have no homes and want none. 
The publication of “Kiki’s Memoirs” (Edward 
W. Titus, Paris) brings to the public an insight 
into the kind of person she was and the life 
she led. It was translated from the French by 
Samuel Putnam, Chicago artist. Louis Kronen- 
berger writes in the New York Times: 

“Kiki grew up with little background or 
schocling, to go to work very young and to 
get on in life by means of her physical self 
and her personality. . . . She did not care much 
what life meant; but she longed to find out— 
using conventional and unconventional and curi- 
ous and amusing means. These experiences as 
they befell her, make a document of her book.” 














More Boswell 


Another mass of newly discovered Boswell 
papers, including 107 pages of the original 
manuscript of “The Life of Samuel Johnson” 
and the full 628 pages of the original manu- 
script of “The Journal of a Tour to the Heb- 
rides,” is being brought to the United States 
by Colonel Ralph Heywood Isham, who in 1927 
acquired a collection of James Boswell letters 
called the greatest literary find of the century. 
These discoveries were purchased by Colonel 
Isham from Lord Talbot de Malahide, of Ire- 
land and Scotland, great-great-grandson of 
James Boswell. Dr. Frederick A. Pottle, assist- 
ant professor of English at Yale, is now prepar- 
ing them for publication. 

The manuscript of the “Journal,” in addi- 
tion to being original, was used by Boswell’s 
publisher, Charles Dilly, as copy for the printer, 
Henry Baldwin. It is invaluable in showing 
the manner in which Boswell wrote, .and, al- 
though the journal was written 12 years before 
it was published, it was never greatly revised 
or copied. The third of the manuscript which 
was never published deals largely with the au- 
thor personally. Another item is an outline 
of a projected biography of Lord Kames, which 
was never written. 

There are in the find, besides the manuscripts, 
thirty or more letters, including one by Bos- 
well to Johnson. The new material, Colonel 
Isham said, will probably necessitate the addi- 
tion of one or two volumes to the “Private Pa- 
pers of James Boswell.” 

According to. the Herald Tribune, the dis- 
covery was made last summer when Lady Tal- 
bot and a group of guests at her castle decided 
to play croquet. Lady Talbot recalled having 
seen some boxes of balls, mallets and wickets 
somewhere around the castle and dispatched 
two servants to search for them. The servants, 
exploring around in a damp dungeon (a likely 
place for relics of this mid-Victorian game), 
not only came across the croquet accessories, 
but a box containing some old crumbling pa- 
pers—manuscripts which are priceless in re- 
vealing intimate details in the life of the origi- 
nal “hero-worshipper,” who, as a contemporary 
said, had the faculty of sticking to Dr. Johnson 
like a Scotch burr. 





The Reichstag Theft 


The exact date when the original copy of 
the German Constitution of March, 1849, was 
stolen from the Reichstag library cannot be 
fixed, as the safe in which it was kept had not 
been inspected since November, 1929, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Reich- 
stag’s librarian. It is not clear why the thief 
chose to steal something unsaleable unless he 
himself was an erratic collector and not in- 
terested in money. The value of the document 
is estimated at $25,000, but since it could 
not be sold in Germany, or perhaps anywhere, 
its exact value is theoretical. 


$1,125 for Crane’s “Maggie” 

A copy of the privately printed first edition 
of Stephen Crane’s “Maggie” brought $1,125 
at auction at the American Art Association, 
New York, the buyer being B. J. Boyer. This 
copy of the book was presented by the author 
to Elbert Hubbard. A copy of the first edi- 
tion of Shelley’s “Prometheus Bound,” in 
original boards, uncut, went to Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach for $950. A letter by Shelley to 
Thomas Love Peacock congratulating him on 
his marriage was bought by Dr. Rosenbach 
for $800. 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


———ee 





Boston Museum Acquires Rare Jaina Manuscript, Dated 1260 


Section of “Goddess Ambika With a Child,” Jaina manuscript, 


The literature of Jainism, the doctrine of 
Mahavira (called Jina, “The Conqueror,” and 
Tirthakara, “Finder of the Ford”), a rival and 
contemporary sect of Buddhism, is one of the 
oldest in India. Mahavira is now recognized 
by the world as a great thinker, whose philo- 
sophical system remains one of the most char- 
acteristic expressions of the Hindu mind. He 
is less known due to the fact that the Jains 
never established communities or adherents 
outside of India and are averse to having their 
religious objects bought by foreigners. 

Most important of the Jaina manuscripts 
with illustrations are those of the Kalpasutra 
(Lives of the Jinas) of Bhadrabahu and of 
Kalakcarya Katha, the latter being found often 
with the former. These illuminated manu- 
scripts contain the oldest Indian paintings on 
paper in existence and their style and formu- 
lae underlie and survive in Rajput and Mughal 
paintings. They are very scarce in Indian art 
and even in the Jaina libraries are rare. 

A few have found their way to America and 
are in the Boston Museum, the Metropolitan 
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Museum and the Freer Gallery in Washington. 
Now through the generosity of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross, the Boston Museum has acquired from 
the Heeramaneck Galleries, New York, an 
illuminated Jaina palm leaf manuscript dated 
1260 A. D., a document of first importance and 
probably the only illustrated Jaina manuscript 
of so early a date existing outside of India, ac- 
cording to Dr. Coomaraswamy of the muse- 
um. The above reproduction is of a section 
depicting “The Goddess Ambika With a Child.” 

Beginning Nov. 17, the Heeramaneck Gal- 
leries will exhibit a collection of these Jaina 
illuminated manuscripts of the XV and XVI 
centuries, the first exhibition of its kind ever 
to be held in New York. The manuscripts are 
in the form of loose oblong leaves, 9 by 4 
inches, usual!y protected by cardboard cov- 
ers, the native custom being not to tie them 
with a cord, but to wrap-and tie them in an 
embroidered kerchief. The Prakrit characters 
(a medieval form of Nagari script, differing lit- 
tle from the characters still in use) are writ- 
ten across the leaves, often with marginal 





Rarities 

The Brick Row Book Shop has recently dis- 
posed of two items of exceptional interest to 
New York collectors. Edmund Burke’s copy of 
“Warren Hasting’s Defence,” containing on 150 
pages Burke’s autograph notes of his material 
to be used in the impeachment of Hastings, 
was obtained by a collector. Since the trial 
this book had remained in the family of Sir 
James Melville, secretary of the East India 
Company, until it was acquired in a London 
auction room by E. Byrne Hackett, president 
of the Brick Row Book Shop. 

It is, of course, well known to bibliophiles 
that presentation copies of Herman Melville 
are of great rarity, and it is equally well 
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known that copies of “The Whale,” the three- 
volume London precursor of “Moby Dick,” is 
one of the scarcest of books. A collector, un- 
deterred by the state of the stock market, has 
just obtained from Mr. Hackett a copy in mint 
condition, which Melville had presented with 
this affectionate note to his brother-in-law: 

“John C. Hoadley, from his friend, Herman 
Melville. Pittsfield, Jan. 6, 1853. If my good 
brother John takes exception to the use of the 
word friend here, thinking there is a nearer 
word, I beg him to remember that saying in 
The Good Book which hints there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” 





Lehmann Library to Be Sold 

The library of Frederick W. Lehmann will 
be sold by the American Art Association, New 
York, the afternoons and evenings of Dec. 2 
and 3. For a long period Mr. Lehmann was an 
assiduous collector, and the result is shown in 
his first editions of Emerson, Harte, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier, rareties sel- 
dom found in libraries more recently formed. 
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dated 1260. 


notes, and with square or oblong miniatures 
illustrating the text. These miniatures depict 
the routine of the king’s daily life, armies on 
the march, the investing of walled cities. 
Monks are constantly represented. They also 
reveal the manners, customs, textile designs, 
architecture and furniture of medieval India, 
and—what is even more interesting—the an- 
cient and original motifs of the V century 
B. C. Although in their contemporary detail 
they reflect the middle ages, their subject mat- 
ter is far more ancient. 

The pigments used appear to have been: 
cinnabar for the red in the early miniatures, 
replaced later by vermillion; lapis lazuli for 
the blue; a mineral white, probably kaoline, 
for the pearly white; orpiment for the yellow 
and malachite for the green. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy writing of the Boston 
acquisition in the Museum Bulletin: “The 
drawing has the perfect equilibrium of a 
mathematical equation or a page of a com- 
poser’s score. Theme and formula compose 
an inseparable unity, text and picture form a 
continuous relation to the same dogma in the 
same key. That the handling is light and 
casual does not imply a poverty of crafts- 
manship (the quality of roughness in ‘primi- 
tives’ of all ages seems to the unsophisticated 
observer a defect), but rather perfect adequacy. 
It is the direct expression of a flashing religious 
conviction and of freedom from any specific 
material interest. This is the most spiritual 
form known to us in Indian painting, and per- 
haps the most accomplished in technique.” 
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Talens & Som, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jerse 


y. 
Winsor and Newton, 31 E. 


17th St., 

New York City. 
Art Auction Galleries 

American Art Association Anderson 
a Inc., 30 E. 57th St., N. Y. 

ity. 

Elliott A. Haasemann, 146 E. 56th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Samuel Marz, Inc., 24 W. 58th St., 
N. Y. City. 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 
Ave., N.Y. 


545 5th 


CASTS, STATUARY 


P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 


J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Grosvaliet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 


Paris. 
HOTELS 


Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, N. Y. City. 
Hotel St. Moritz, N. Y. City. 
Hotel New Weston, N.¥.C. 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 
St., N.Y. 
ORIENTAL ART 


Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Geo. Kouchakji, 617 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Lid., 90 Regent St., 


W., London. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 


Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
N.Y. 


EZ. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., 
London. 

J. J. Gillespie Co.,. 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, 
Mass. 


RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
= 2 o~ Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
t., ° 


Box J, Newton, 


RESTORERS 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
51st St., Phila., Pa 


M. J. Rougeron, i01 *Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
as saa Archipenko, 16 W. 6lst St., 
N. 


Art } Sa of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Art Students League, 215 WW. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

a soe of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


Penway Rd., 


Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
Jones, San Francisco. 
Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. 
Boston 
— y wre School, Chester Sprgs., 


Av., 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

Commercial Illustration Studios, 

A-Top the Flatiron Bidg., 23rd & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. &. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of 


Woodcarving, 241 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De. 
troit, Michigan. 


Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 


Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Grand Central School of Art, 
Grand Central Terminal, Y.C. 


Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
-» Washington, D. C. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 


National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 


Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N. Y. rn , 


N.Y. University, College of Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C 


Otis Art Institute, "2401 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


Penn. Academy of the a Aris, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., 


Phila. School of ate for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 
St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


——- of Applied Art, Battle Creek, 
Mich 


7021 


The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 
24, Washington University, St. Louis, 
o. 
Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N. 
Vesper George School, 42 St. Botolph 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Worcester Art 


Museum School, 24 
Highland St., 


Worcester, Mass. 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
STUDIOS—COMMERCIAL ART 


Graphic Studio, 503 Granger Block, 
San Diego, Cal. 





Will Search Persia 


The buried cities 


famous by the names of Darius, Xerxes, Cyrus 


and Cambyses, 


logical secrets, 


organized American Institute for Persian Art 


and Archaeology succeed. The Institute, tak- 
ing prompt advantage of the antiquities law 
recently passed by the Council of Ministers of 
the Empire of Persia, plans to sponsor several 
expeditions from various American museums 
to take over such sites as that of Istakhr, Ray, 
Of interest was the 


Shapur and Pasagadae. 


of ancient Persia, 


will soon yield their archaeo- 


if the plans of the recently 


made ince. 


Adviser 





discovery of the archaic and Achaemenian 
bronzes recently found in the Luristan Prov- 


The formation of the 
for Persian Art and Archaeology was due to 
the effort of Prof. Arthur Upham Pope, Ad- 
vistory Curator of Muhammadan Art of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Adviser in Persian 
Art to the Philadelphia Museum, and Honorary 
in Art to the Persian Government. 
Assisted by a committee designated by the In- 
stitute, Prof. Pope selected treasures of Per- 
sian art from American collections for loan to 
the International Exhibition of Persian Art to 
be held at the Royal Academy, London, in 
January and February. 


American Institute 


director; 





The Institute is empowered by its charter 
to promote 


research, 


aid scholars, assist in 


the conservation of Persian monuments, and 
publish books and other material relating to 
Persian art. 


A monumental Survey of Persian 


Art summarizing discoveries and Persian art 
history to date is soon to be published. 

The officers are: Prof. Arthur Upham Pope, 
Franklin Mott Gunther, 
Percy R. Pyne, Jr., 


president; 
first vice president; Dr. 


W. R. Valentiner, second vice president; How- 
ard J. Sachs, treasurer; John A. Chamberlain, 
assistant treasurer; Myron Bement Smith, sec- 
retary; Horace iH. F. Jayne, chairman of the 
executive committee. 
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$$$ 
Great 


rea 


Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—WNov.: Modern tex- 
tiles from Arthur H. Lee, N. Y. Dec.: Paintings, 
lithographs and wood cuts, Max Weber. CASA 
DE MANANA—Nov. 16-30: Wood blocks and 
water colors, William S. Rice. Dec. 1-15: Pastels 
and wood engravings, Michael Baltekal-Goodman. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DE MONTE ART GALLERY—Nov.: Exhibition 
by California artists. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Nov.: Fall exhi- 
bition by members of the Laguna Beach Art Ass’n. 
Dec.: Winter exhibition by members. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Water colors, Capt. 
Deum. Dec.: Christmas sketches, Los Angeles Art 
Ass’n. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BARK N’ RAGS—Nov.: Etchings and oils, Ber- 
danier. Dec.: Etching exhibit, Levon West. 
BILTMORE SALON—Nov.: Paintings, Frank 
Tenney Johnson. HATFIELD GALLERIES— 
Nov.: XVIII century English landscapes; Dec.: 
Water colors by Arthur B. Davies. LOS AN- 
GELES MUSEUM—Nov.: (California Art Club); 
Paintings and drawings, Jean Ne’gulesco; Paint- 
ings, Ross Dickinson; Paintings, C. Bachelor Nes- 
bit; 21st annual exhibition by members. S7ZN- 
DAHL ART GALLERIES—To Nov. 30: Exhibi- 
tion of American landscapes. 


Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Nov. 25: Repro- 
ductions of work by old and modern masters. 
Nov. 15-22: Harmon Foundation Negro Art Ex- 
hibition. Monthly no-jury shows. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—Nov.: Wa- 
ter colors, Homer E. Ellerton; prints, Luigi 
Kasimir, Franz Brasz, Walter Cheever; exhibi- 
tion, Jonas Lie, Emil Carlson, John Carlson, etc. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY (Prints Room) 
--Nov.: Portrait sketches in pencil, Franz Geritz. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—Nvwv. 15- 
29: Oil paintings and block prints, Richmond I. 
Kelsey. Dec. 1-13: Pastels and oil paintings, 
Carl Sammons. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—Nov.: Lithographs, Oroz- 
co; water colors by Provincetown artists. Nov. 
15-Dec. 15: Marines of Guy Rose. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Dec. 14: Exhibition by Diego 
Rivera; exhibition by California artists. To Nov. 
20: Work of Karoly Fulop. Nov. 20-Dec. 31: 
Newhaus collection of Russian icons; Winkoop 
collection of Hiroshige prints. LAST-WEST 
GALLERY—Nov.: Drawings, wood blocks paint- 
ings, Moira Wallace; hotographic _ studies, 
Stuart O’Brien; paintings, Harriet Hoag Fabian; 
tapestry needlepoint, Lucy Burton. BEAUX ARTS 
GALLERIES—Nov. 17-30: Drawings, Arnold 
Blanch; paintings, Rinaldo Cuneo. GRUEN STU- 
DIO—Nov.: Etchings, A. Ray Burrell. S. & G. 
GUMP CO.—Nov.: Water colors of Arthur B. 
Davies. Dec.: Paintings by contemporary Cali- 
fornia artists. V/CKERY, ATKINS & TORREY 
—Nov. 10-29: Water colors, Stanley Wood. 


Santa Monica, Cal. 
ART GALLERY (Santa Monica Library)—Nov.: 
Plastique sketches and camera pictures, Tess 
Razelle and Fred William Carter. 


Denver, Colo. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Loan exhibition 
of Italian art; “Fifty Prints of the Year”; 
historic arts and crafts. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
SILVERMINE GALLERIES—To Dec. 8: Paint- 
ings, watercolors and etchings, Bernhard Gutman. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To 
Nov. 25: Exhibition by Delaware artists. Dec. 
1-10: French furniture, Barron Maurice Devaux. 


Washington, D. C. 

ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—Nov. 15-29: 
Exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hoover. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 13: Exhibition, Edgar H. Nye and 
Mabel Mason De Bra. Permanent exhibition by 
the Circulating Picture Club. UN/TED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian building)— 
Nov. 3-30: Etchings, Frederick T. Weber. GOR- 
DON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES—Dec.: Etch- 
ings: Alfred Hutty; water colours; Maxwell 
Simpson; illuminated books and manuscripts. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—To Jan. 15: 
Pierre Bonnard; decorative panels, Augustus Vin- 
cent Tack; Marin, Dove, etc. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION—To Nov. 29: 


Annual _ all-member _ exhibition. Dec. 13-27: 
French Travel Posters. 





St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ART CLUB—Dec. 10-31: Florida Federation of 


Arts. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Nov. 15-30: Modern 
Water colors, Douglas Brown. Dec. 1-15: French 
canvases, Ossip L. Linde. 


Bloomington, Ill. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Facsimiles of works 
by French, German and Dutch modernists 
(A. F. A.). 

Evanston, Ill. 

EVANSTON PUBLIC -LIBRARY — Nov.: 
“Graphic Arts” (Art Center). 


Chicago, Il. 

ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Annual exhibition of 
American art. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 
—Dec. 5-31: Sporting photographs and _ prints. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Nov. 
28-Dec. 21: Members exhibition. ZLAKESIDE 
PRESS GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: Contemporary 
American book illustration, W. A. Dwiggins, 
Rockwell Kent, Rudolph Ruzicka, Edward A. 
Wilson. MIDLAND CLUB—WNov. 17-Dec. 13: 
Paintings, lithographs, dry points, Diana Thorne. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—WNov. 17-Dec. 17: 
Annual sketch and small picture sole. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: New York Water 
Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE--Nov. 16-Dec. 10: Members of 
the North Shore Arts Ass’n (A. F. A.) 


Springfield, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Interior decoration. 
Dec.: Japanese prints, ancient and modern em- 
broideries, ceramics, etc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE —Nov.: 
Paintings from the Phillips Memorial Gallery; 
East Indian drawings; small soap sculpture. 
HOOSIER SALON—To Nov. 22: Exhibition, Mrs. 
Blanche Bruce and Guy Brown Wiser. Nov. 24- 
Dec. 13: Exhibition, Dale Bessire and Glen 
Mitchell. Z/EBER GALLERIES—Nov. 10-22: 
Paintings, Clifton Wheeler. Nov. 24-Dec. 6: 
Brown County artists. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: 17th annual exhibit 
by Richmond artists. Wood block prints in color 
(A. F. A.). Dec.: East Indian paintings and crafts. 


Davenport, Iowa 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—Nov.: Works by 
American illustrators (A. F. A.). 


Dubuque, Iowa 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Oils and water colors, 
Tellander. Dec.: Pictures by children of the 
Cizek School, Vienna. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
STATE UNIVERSITY—Nov.: Paintings from the 
1929 winter exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design (A. A 


Emporia, Kan. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Nov.: Slower 
and still life subjects (A. F. A.). 


Lawrence, Kan. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Nov.: Elihu Ved- 

der Memorial Exhibition. 
Wichita, Kan. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Annual exhibition, 
Artists Guild of Wichita. Dec.: Paintings by 
California artists. 

Louisville, Ky. 

J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL. MUSEUM—Nov.: Fx- 
hibition by Kentucky and Southern Indiana artists. 
Dec.: Exhibition, Duncan Phillips. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—Nov.: Sixth no- 
jury exhibition (Art Ass’n of N. O.). 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Nov. 24: 
Prints, Leo J. Meissner. Nov. 28-Jan. 1:  Ex- 
hibition, Joseph B. Kahill. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: In- 
ternational exhibition of rugs and glass; Santa 
Fe group of paintings. Nov. 16-30; Paintings, 
Marjorie D. Martinet. MARYLAND JINSTI- 
TUTE—Nov. 16-30: Marionettes, Bernard Paul. 
Dec. 7-21: Paintings, Donald Coale. PURNELL 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Contemporary etchings, old 
paintings. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Dec. 14: Mediter- 
ranean embroideries; Russian Icons (American 
Russian Institute); XVIII century French designs. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Mexican art (A. F. A.); domes- 
tic silver; paintings by Rabindranath Tagore. 
BOSTON ART CLUB—Nov. 18-Dec 10: Paint- 
ings, Daphne Dunbar. DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To Nov. 22: Character studies, Nancy Dyer. To 
- Nov. 18: Portraits, Kleber Hall. To Nov. 25: 
Flower studies, Mary Lincoln Orr. To Dec. 2: 
Water colors, Vladimir Pavlosky, Nov. 26-Dec. 





Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





9: Water colors, Charles E. Heil. Dec. 3-16: 
Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK SHOP-—To Nov. 29: Water colors of 
famous American ships, George C. Wales. GUJLD 
OF BOSTON ARTISTS—Nov. 17-29: Paintings 
and water colors, Frank W. Benson. Dec. 1-13: 
Paintings, Harry Sutton, Jr. GRACE HORN’S 
GALLERY—Nov.: Exhibition of contemporary 
art. SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS—Nvwv.- 
Dec.: Exhibit and sale of Christmas cards. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: 
Paintings by old and modern masters. Nov.: 
Paintings, Charles Curtis Allen; etchings by 
Dutch, English, French Masters. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM—To Nov. 23: Loan exhi- 
bition of works of William Blake. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—To Nov. 22: Drawings and 
etchings, Andre Smith. Dec.: Block prints in 
color; landscapes, Frances Gearhart. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Nov.: Bra- 
zilian paintings (Roerich Museum); modern 
paintings (Dudensing and Downtown Galleries, 
N. Y.); sculptures, Richmond Barthe. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Nov.: Arthur B. Davies 
memorial exhibition (A. F. A.). 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: 
Antique Persian rugs; Paisley and Kashmir 
shawls. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

MABEL ULRICHS BOOK AND PRINT SHOP 
—-Nov.: Water colors, Herman Trunk; oils, Wil- 
liam Schulhoff, Peppino Mangravite and Stewart 
Davis. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Block prints, Leo J. 
Meissner. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Sculpture and draw- 
ings, George Hilbert; early American portraits; 
Hungarian art (A. F. A.). Dec.: Oils by Cleve- 
land artists; Austrian architecture. NVEW’- 
HOUSE GALLERIES—To Nov. 22: Paintings, 
Jacques LaGrange. Nov. 27-Dec. 31: Exhibition 
of small bronzes. 

Biloxi, Miss. 

GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION—Nov. 22- 

Nov. 30: Fourth annual no-jury exhibition. 


Bozeman, Mont. 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE—Nov.: Oil paint- 
ings from the Toledo Museum of Art (A. F. A.). 


Columbus, Miss. 
STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Nov. 20-27: 
Eighth “A” circuit exhibition (Southern States 


Art League). 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: International print ex- 
hibition by contemporary artists. Dec.: Ninth 
annual exhibition of work by artists of Ne- 


braska. 
Manchester, N. H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Nov.: Stained glass 
windows and cartoons, Charles J. Connick; near 
Eastern art objects; old lithographs; paintings, 
Walter Griffin. 


Montclair, N. 

MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Nov. 8-Dec. 21: 

Exhibition of decorative arts. 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Nov.: American primitive 
aintings; Mediterranean culture; Arts of old 
Sagas. Nov. 10-Feb. 1: American painting (1700- 
1900). To Dec. 31: Vergil exhibit. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 
ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Lithographs, Muriel Sib- 
bell; batiks, Mary Harmon and Nellie C. Dunton. 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

DOW SCHOOL—Nov. 20-Dec. 12: Watercolors, 
American Water Color Society, New York Water 
Color Society. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Nov.: Exhibition of sculp- 
ture; oil paintings, American and foreign ar- 
tists; Japanese exhibit; water colors and draw- 
ings, American and foreign; prints, woodcuts and 
color prints, Austrian artists; famous etchings; 
pencil drawings, Milton Smith Osborne. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRICHT ART GALLERY—Nov.: 
prints, Leo J. Meissner. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—Nov.: Memorial exhi- 
bition of water colors and drawings of Louis 
Fuertes. To Nov. 22: Exhibition of small soap 


sculpture. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Nov.: Prints by 
Winslow Homer; Japanese peasant art; prints, 
selected masterpieces; XVIII century French 
painted and embroidered silks; loan exhibition of 


Block 
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Japanese sword furniture. 
exhibition of i 
Early Italian engravings; Peruvian textiles. 
Paintings of Caro- 
Water color 


ternational 
Dec.: 
ACKERMAN & 


lina, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Dec. 2-28: Third 
industrial art. 


SON—Nov.: 
Dec. : 


ln- 


Nov.- 


drawings of duck hunting, J. D. Knop; English 


XVIII century 
AGNEW & SON 
of pictures by 
AMERICAN 
Tiffany 
memorial 
portraits, 
Solon. 
Landscapes, 


John 


Foundation 
exhibition. 

Wells; 

ARGENT 


sporting paintings. THOMAS 
S—Nov. 21-Dee. 21: Exhibition 
contemporary British artists. 


exhibition; 
Nov. 24-Dec. 6: 
pastel portraits, 


Exhibition of 


GALLERIES—Nov. 10- 
Howard Notman; 


ART ASSOCIATION—To Nov. 22: 
Lauretta Sondag 
English 
Harry 
29: 


the 


National Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


Dec. 1-27: 


Annual 


sketch and crafts 


exhibition 


by National Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculp- 


tors. ARDEN GALLERY—Novy. 11-Dec. 2: 
Munson collection of miniatures and portraits in 
wax. ART CENTER—Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Buswell- 
Hammond collection of early American glass. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 29: Paintings, Mrs. Anna Neagoe. 
Nov. 18-29: Wood-block prints, Claire Leighton. 


Work of New York Society of Craftsmen; Mexi- 


can craftwork, 


semi-permanent. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 


10: 


(Opportunity gallery) Exhibition selected by Guy 


Pene du Bois. AN AMERICAN PLACE—Nov. 
Water colors, John Marin. BABCOCK GAL- 
LERIES—Nov. 17-29: Paintings, Harold English, 


Oscar Gieberich, Norman Mason, Clinton O’Calla- 


han. 


Old 
Nov.: 


Masters. 


Nov. 22-Dec.: 


LER & CO.—Dec.: 
FRANS BUFFA 
Paintings of Norway, William H. Singer, Jr. 

ART GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: 


Ives prints. 
pert 
‘ALO 


Paintings, Pierre Ray. D. B.B 
New York views, Currier and 
& SONS—Nov.- 


Drawings, 


exhibition 


Dec. 1-13: Paintings, Andrew Winter. JOHN 
BECKER GALLERIES—Nov.: 
aches, tapestries and rugs by Jean Lurcat. 
VONT GALLER/IES—Permanent 


gou- 
BEL- 


of 


BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON— 


Paintings, Jaques 


Art, interiors and decorations. BRUMMER 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Villon. 


UT- 


Paintings 


= American and foreign artists. GALLERY OF 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: 
Exhibition of student work. CENTRAL SYNA- 


THE COLLEGE 
GOGUE COMML 
15: Paintings, dr 
woodcuts, 
LERIES—Nov. 
tury 


10-Dec. 21: 


INITY 
awings, 


HOUSE—Nov. 
Fred Taubes; 


18-Dec. 
etchings, 
Isaac Freedlander. CHAMBRUN GAL- 
Exhibition of a cen- 
of French setchings from Delacroix to Pi- 


casso. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES—Nov. 17- 


Dec. 1: Travel and religious paintings, W illiam 
Hiller. Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Etchings and litho- 
graphs, Etchers Guild. DELPHIC STUDIOS— 


Permanent exhibition of paintings, 


lithographs by Jose Clemente Orozco.—Nov. 


39: Paintings, 
Pressoir. 
Dec. 6: 
TOWN 
Julia 

RUEL 


Kelly; sc 
GALLER 


George Waller Parker. 
JES—To Nov. 24: 


paintings, Olive 
chaux. Nov. 26 
Mangravite; 


of XVI and XVI 
ish and _ Italian 
GALLERIES—To 


rative tile portraits and tile designs, 
FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
Paintings, 


Grainger. 

IES—Nov.: 
29: Sculpture, 
ture, Count Hans 
Nov. 17-29: 

Freedman and 
selling show (sm 
ture). 


artists. PASCAL 


Exhibition of paintings. P. 


Nov.-Dec.: 

CENTRAL 
bition. 
Paintings, 
ings, 


Tamiji 


and d 

MARIE 
Paintin 

Goerg. 


Etchings 
Kirmse. 

Nov. 26: 
bition, 


water colors and prints, 
DEMOTTE GALLERIES—Nov. 
Paintings, 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 16: 


water colors, 


GALLERIES—Nov.: 


Paintings, 
Weinik. 


Nov.-Dec.: 


John Keating 
& CO.—Nov. 15- 
of the XIX and XX centuries. 


Marc Chagall. 
ulpture, Nakian. DURA 
JES—To Nov. 28: 


Water colors, A. K. 
3enson; paintings, Adele 
--Dec. 14; Paintings, 
M. S. Hite. 
Navarre exhibition; 
I century Dutch, French, 
small portraits. 
Nov. 


Lucien Adrion. Nov. 
Harrach. G. RX. D. 
Bolotowsky, 
Dec. 120: 

all paintings, 
Exhibitions by 


mural studies, 


15- 


Esther 


10- 


DOWN- 
Arpri 


he nl 
DUDENSING GALLER- 
Skeele; 
God- 

Peppino 
EHRICH 
Exhibit 

Flem- 
FERARGIL 
22: Exhibition of deco- 
Ella Strom- 

GALLER- 


17- 


Suzanne Silvercruys Farnam; sculp- 
STUDIO— 

Driggs, 
Christmas 
prints and sculp- 
contemporary 


M. GATTERDAM—Nov.-Dec.: 


Members 


Kitagawa. To Dec. 20: 

HARLOW, 
30: Etchings by French 
Nov. 
rawings of dogs, 
HARRIMAN 
gs, Walt Kuhn. 
HYMAN & 


15-Dec. 


Dec.: 


JACKSON HIGGS— 
Old Masters and antiquities 
GALLERIES—Nov.: 
HACKETT GALLERIES—To Nov. 


GRAND 
exhi- 


29: 


Paint- 
MACDONALD 
artists 


23% 


Marguerite 
GALLERY—To 
Exhi- 
SON—Nov.-Dec.: 


Old portraits and decorative paintings. EDOUARD 


JONAS GALLERIES—Nov.: 
THOMAS J. 

tapestries 
KNOEDLER & CO.—To Nov. 


Adrion. 
Paintings, 


dry-points, 


Stewart Carstairs. 


JES—Nov.-Dec.: 
Dutch masters; 
ters 
Etchings, Kerr 
croix to Derain. 
—Nov.-Dec.: 
masters TOHN 
Dec. 6: 
Nov. 21: Hand 
Frank Gardner 


special 
FREDERICK 
Eby. 


Snecial 


Paintings, 
-wrought 


Paintings, 
E 


and antique furniture. 


Exhibition 


Ancient paintings and 
KEPPEL & 
Dec.: 
LUCY 


Lithographs, 


LEVY 
Don 


GALLERIFES—Nov. 
Angelo Rescalli. 
jewelry and 


Hale 


Lucien 
RR—Nov.-Dec.: 


M. 


29: Etchings and 
Rembrandt Van Rijn; 
KLEINBERGER GALLER- 


by 
old 


exhibition of Old Mas- 
CO.—Nov.: 
Dela- 
LAMAR GALLERIES 
exhibition old and modern 


24- 
To 


enamels, 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
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Nov. 17-29: Handwrought jewelry, Edward E. 
Oakes, Margaret Rogers. MACBETH GALLER- 
JES—American paintings, To Nov. 25: Mono- 
types, Seth Hoffman. Dec.: Paintings by a group 
of young artists; etchings of Ernest Haskell. 
ESTHER MARKHAM GALLERY — Nov.: 
Paintings, sculpture, lithograps, rugs, by Nura. 
MILCH GALLERIES—Nov. 17-29: Paintings, 
Joseph Szekely; “Group of Americans.” MON- 
TROSS GALLERY—To Nov. 29: Paintings, Har- 
old Weston. Dec. 1-20: Paintings by Rubin. 
MORTON GALLERIES—To Nov. 24: Paintings, 
Maud Nottingham Monnier. Nov. 17-Dec. 1: Por- 
traits, Norma Jeanne Bernstein. Nov. 24-Dec. 8: 
Paintings and graphics arts, Eugene C. Fritsch. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—To Nov. 23: 
Daumier and Corot exhibition. NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Nov. 25-Dec. 21: Ex- 
hibition by members. NAT/JONAL ARTS CLUB 
—To Nov. 28: 25th annual exhibition of books 
of the year. Dec. 3-26: Eighth annual exhi- 
bition of living American etchers. NMAT/JONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF hogy oa PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS—To Nov. Landscapes, How- 
ard Notman. NEWAHOL SE GALLERIES—Nov. 
Dec.: XVIII century landscapes and portraits. 
J. B. NEUMAN—Nov.-Dec.: Living art and In- 
ternational moderns. ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: XVIII century En- 
lish portraits and sporting pictures. RALPH M. 
PEARSON STUD/O—Permanent exhibition of 
rugs and wall hangings, designed by American 
artists. PENTHOUSE GALLERIES—WNov. 21- 
Dec. 18: Modern German painters. THE 
POTTERS SHOP—To Nov. 29: Pottery, Carl 
Walters. PARK AVE. GALLERIES—Nov.: 
Work of Jean Pellenc in lacquer. PYNSON 
PRINTERS—Nov.: Original rint stencils, 
T. M. Cleland. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Room 
316)—Nov.-Dec..: Christmas cards, American 
artists. (Room 321) Nov.: contemporary Eu- 
ropean woodblock prints. /JNTERNATIONAL 
ART CENTER OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 
—Nov.: Paintings, Ramon Zubiaurre. To Nov. 
28: Paintings by Eugene Zak; woodcuts by con- 
temporary American, British and French artists. 
ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS GALLERY — To 


Nov. 29: Etchings and drawings, Morgan Dennis. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB—Nov. 21-Dec. 14: An- 
nual exhibition of thumbbox sketches. SCHUL- 


THEIS GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition by 
American and foreign artists. SELJIGMANN & 


CO.—Nov. 18-30: Portraits, Harrington Mann. 
Dec.: Water colors and drawings, Seurat, Van 
Gogh, Segonzac, and Matisse, £. A. SIL- 


BERMAN—Nov.-Dec.: Old Masters and antiques. 
W. & J. Sloane—To Nov. 29: Textiles of the 
XVIII and XIX centuries. MARIE STERNER 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Flower paintings, E. Barnard 
Lintott. VAN DIEMAN GALLERIES—Nov. 
15-Dec. 6: Paintings by Venetian Masters. W/LD- 
ENSTEIN & CO.—Nov.-Dec.: Old Masters and 
XIX and XX century French paintings. YOUNG 
GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: Old and modern paint- 


ings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Nov.: Chinese 
paintings, sculpture and objects of art. Dec.: 
Second Rochester International Salon of Photog- 
raphy; 50 Books of the Year; modern French art. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To Nov. 25: American 
Colonial art. Dec. 1-19; The Art of the Early Book. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: Modern Nor- 


wegian prints (Brooklyn Museum); oils, Harold 
Bowler. Dec.: Oils and Water colors, Mary S. 
Powers; Thumb-box sketch exhibition by asso- 


ciated Artists of Syracuse; small soap sculptures 


in soap. 
Staten Island, N. Y 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Nov.: Paintings and sculpture 


by Staten Island artists. 
Akron, O. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Nov. 23: 5th annual ex- 
hibition by Ohio Born Women Painters. 


Athens, O. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY GALLERY—Nov.: 
Durer to Whistler. 
Cincinnatti, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—Nov.: 
hibition of local work; prints by early masters. 
Dec. 7-28: Modern Japanese prints. TRAXEL 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Water colors of old Mex- 
ico, Edna Menden Hall. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—To Dec. 7: 
8th exhibition of water colors and pastels. Nov. 
26-Jan. 4: Exhibition of South Asiatic art. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Nov. 20-Dec. 20: 
ge and Fromkes exhibition (Milch Galleries, 
.. Esp. 


Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: Cheney silks (A. F. 


Norman, Okla. 
OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
Lithographs and etchings. 
Toronto, O. 
FINE ART SOCIETY—Nov.: : Exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture. 
Portland, Ore. 
1RT MUSEUM—Nov.: Advertising art and cre- 
ative architecture. Dec.: Spanish water colors, 
Carroll Bill; small sculpture and print exhibi- 


Prints, 


No-jury ex- 


A.). 


UNIVERSITY 
Nov.: 


tion (College Art Ass’n). 





Bethlehem, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY—To 
Nov.: 24: Austrian paintings (College Art Ass'n), 
Dec. 1-19: Woodcuts, Prescott Chaplin, litho- 
graphs, Saul Raskin. 


Easton, Pa. 
WOMAN’S CLUB—Japanese prints (A. F. A.). 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nwv.: 


LEHIGH 


French peasant cos- 
tumes. (A. F. A.). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE—Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Paintings, 


Norbert Heermann. To Nov. 23: Paintings, John 


Noble. Nov. 28-Dec. 6: James Reid’s prints of 
the “‘Life of Christ.’ To Nov. 26: Native Mex- 
ican work. To Nov. 24: Etchings and lithographs, 


William S. Schwartz. To Nov. 19: Water colors, 
Charles Demuth. Nov. 28-Dec. 24: Annual ex- 
hibition of prints. ART CLUB—To Nov. 26: 
Exhibition, Walter E. Baum. Dec. 4-26: 37th an- 
nual Club exhibition. CRIJZZLON GALLERY-- 
To Dec. 20: Paintings and drawings, Kadar Bela. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
—To Dec. 7: 28th annual exhibition of water 
colors and black and white. Dec. 7-29: 126th 
annual exhibition in oil and sculpture. PENN- 
SYLVANIA MUSEUM—Nov.: French XIX cer- 
tury paintings; selection of Italian, French, 
Dutch and American paintings. PLASTIC CLUB 
—To Dec. 3: Members exhibition. PRINT CLUB 
--To Nov. 27: Contemporary French drawings, 


Matisse, Picasso, Chirico, Derain, etc. SCHOOL 
OP INDUSTRIAL ART—Nov.: Exhibition, 
Alexey Brodovitch. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Dec. 7: 29th In- 


ternational exhibition of contemporary paintings. 
MANCHESTER EDUCATIONAL CENTER— 
Nov.: Landscapes, portraits and marines 
(A. F. A.). 

Providence, R. I. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—To Nov. 
27: Sculpture, Numa Patagean; Japanese prints. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Nov.: Miscellaneous 
group of paintings. Z7/LDEN-THURBER GAL- 


LERIES—Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Etchings, Marguerite 
Kirmse. Dec. 1-13. Water colors, H. Anthony 


Dyer and Nancy Dyer. To Nov. 29: Paintings, 
William Lee-Hankey. KORNER & WOOD GAL- 
LERIES—Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Etchings, Samuel 
Chamberlain. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Nov.: 
Woodblock prints, Gustave Baumann (A. F. A.) 


College Station, Tex. 
CAMPUS STUDY CLUB—Nov. 21-28: Eighth “B” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Nov.: Sculpture, Mail- 
lol and Kolbe; paintings, Edward Bruce; Reaugh 
Club exhibition. Dec.: Collection of Russian 
paintings and Russian art. H/JGHLAND PARK 
ART GALLERY—Nov.: Exhibition of paintings. 
Dec.: Paintings, Taos-Santa Fe artists. LAW- 
RENCE ART GALLERIES—To Nov. 29: Paint- 
ings, Ella Mewhinney; water colors, Jessie Joe 
Eckford. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: 
Sante Fe artists; English wood block prints; 
wood sculptures, Carl Hallsthammer. HERZOG 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Old French portraits. 


McKinney, Tex. 
ART CLUB—Nov.: Graphic processes 
CA. FF. A). 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League) Nov. 2-23: Mexican Free School ex- 
hibition. Dec.: Portraits, George H. Taggart; 
etchings, Mary Bonner. 


Newport News, Va. 
ART CLUB—To Nov. 24: Paintings from the sum- 
mer exhibition of National Arts Club (A. F. A.). 


Seattle, Wash. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—To Nov. 24: 
Paintings, lithographs and wood cuts, Max Weber; 
wood cuts and lithographs. Helen West Heller; 
prints by contemporary American artists (Col- 


Work of Taos- 


illustrated 


lege Art Ass’n); water colors, Raymond Hill. 
Nov. 24-Dec. 20: Contemporary French paintings 
<otlegs Art Ass’ n); French paintings (Mr. and 
rs 


Preston Harrison Gallery, Los Angeles Mu- 


Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Nov.: Etchings, 
Dennis; selected Czechoslovakian etchings; hand- 
crafts and shawls; heliographs, Charles Morgan. 


Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Madison artists exhi- 
bition. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Nov.: 
Paintings by contemporary Canadian artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Water colors, Paul Gill; 
modern silverware; woodcuts, Preston Chaplin: 
water colors, Royal Society of British Artists. 
Dec.: First International exhibition of lithog- 
raphy and wood engraving; Arthur B. Davies 
memorial exhibition; Christmas card exhibit. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Nov.: 
miniatures, Mary Green Rogers. 
from Tibet. 


seum). 


Morgan 


Pastels and 
Dec.: Banners 
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A Review of the Field se Art Education 




























































































































































Ne New Poster Art , ia Pes 
re : Z|(CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
GRAND CENTRAL “Instead of blighting the countryside and : ARTS “CRAFTS 2 
4 causing a great to-do among those people who / INCORPORATED 
, SCHOOL- OF ART worry about such things, the billboards of the FALL TERM IN SESSION 
f apes land should be the vital and living art mMuse- Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
-. prays vem pong _ ,muccesntal madore ar- ums of the public which confronts them daily. jn Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in bt ° imate permits comfortable study through- 
4 Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- More than the walled, roofed and often musty out thiveatie yeas: Stabaabcradiind: 
. mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- repositories of art treasures, billboards should etki fae: 2 
7 oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. create an important d necessz fact ; on Senne eee 
“ Dey and Svening Clesees. eate impo and necessary factor in F. H. MEYER, Director 
a this country’s art education. Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Catalogue on Request one : 
2. : Thus speaks Lucian Bernhard, poster de- 
: 7021 Grand Central Terminal signer, architect, decorator and leader in the 
h New York City “art in industry” movement since its incep- A. ARCHIPENKO | 
3 tion in Germany and now one of its leading ’ 
q protagonists in America by his association ECOLE D’ART | 
: with Contempora, the International Service of FINE and APPLIED ART 
“4 Art to Industry. Formerly professor of art 16 West 6ist Street, New York | 
L in the Royal Academy in Berlin, he has now ee Ps ay fees $10 up | 
* ; opened a course in poster design and letter- Conensene: 2009 eee Soe ee Soe | 
| ing at the New York School of Applied Design 
» ii for Women. This class marks the first time ROSS BRAUGHT 
. ; that the teachings and ideals of the new: con- Classes in Drawing and Painting. 
es E ception of poster design, with which Bern- Landscape, Composition, Marine 
: hard’s name is linked both here and abroad, | BERMUDA 
has been introduced into an American art | Tiecendee | tetineii Bae si ella 
a ; | ecember, January, February, Marc 
% 3 | school. | ; For circuar address 
4 i This new school of poster art, known as | Eugenia Braught, Woodstock, N. Y. 
L- “the Bernhard school,” sets forth its subject | 
- ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO through the fewest possible details. It holds 
ne 241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. that the yer must talk - the eye first and MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
ll not the mind. Above all it must look to the 1825-1930 BALTIMorE, Mb. 
product it presents for inspiration. Bernhard’s Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
classes, he hopes, will Spur on the renatssance ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
fg VISION = TRAINING In poster art in America. From it will come Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
‘% : : : ; . 
the revival of interest in posters—an interest Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
a a a a ae 
3 that was fostered by such men as Edward 
30 years in State and Art Museum Schools, Penfield, Will Bradley and the Leyendecker 
Boston, proved the Self-Corrector ($3) brothers twenty years ago. And from it he ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
: vest aid to illustrating, portraiture, land- a 4 sige | ——=AOMAMERCIAL ART 
“4 : scape. 1200 in en and Home Courses believes once more will come the recognition | =—— 
g' zain more in months than by years in old i i 
an | method schools. No copies or theories. of poster design ~~ special i | BNDIEVEDUALLY PLANNED 
K College Credits. Mr. Bernhard: “The third and fourth rate | SCHEDULES 
ag e ‘artists’ whose literal illustrations of advertis- | 
V i ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL . ae : : 
nt- ] ROOTHBAY HARBOR, Me. (All the year) ing copy incite all the antagonism against the 
joe 5 billboards are still with us. American posters | 624 BH STREET NW. WASHINCTON.DC 
" = ‘ ‘i ‘C2 | 
Peng | Cannot yet hold the interest of the American | ~ sé = 
os- ‘The Traphagen School of Fashion 3 | public. As fast as awareness of poster design = NA I IONAL tgs mig OF=—= 
4 i nt P 8° . igs { | asa special art is waning in this country it is FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
; ntensive nter = ani Cc a * . aa | 
) Special Classes. planned for. Teachers. ( waxing abroad. By replacing the indifferent Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Com- 
: Al phases from elementary to fall mastery } designs sold by the billboard agencies with mercial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Sym- 
ol 5 . " a . - 
ted i j in “shertest ‘ime pot nce yger 4 Fi ; the decorative artistic creations _of first rate | metry, Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 
ness. Day and Evening courses. Sunday 1 7 rakened 3 | . 
j oe a ne i designers there will be a reawakened interest | Felix Mahoney, Pres. _ Dept. A. D. 
j corporated under Regents. Certificates given ( mm poster art in America. Outdoor advertising Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 
ave 3 : a —_— 7 ee oe cant here will then be able to vie with the outdoor | Fe eS 
rt} 3 (1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York j advertising which is an artistic credit to Eu- | 
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24: School for Professional Train- | | Boris Deutsch, with whose work readers of | Extension “Courses. Sering, Suamer” and Winter 
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ib ing in Fine Arts and Design | THE ArT DiceEst rhs src one of rs | Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 

‘ol: Lally 2: Resid: Maina | rejection at Carnegie Institute, has been made | 

so 376 \toylston Street, Boston, Mass. | an instructor in painting and drawing at the | 

7 Academy of Modern Art, Los Angeles. 
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Bad Pigment 


The artist who uses fugitive or poor grade 
pigments sells inferior goods as first-class mer- 
chandise and is therefore dishonest, suggests 
the Boston Transcript. “In conversation a 
Boston gentleman recently complained that 
several important family portraits painted some 
years ago by an artist of national reputation 
were already quite worthless. One of the can- 
vases was badly flaked, another gone entirely 
black. 

“‘T feel,’ he said, ‘that the artist who paint- 
ed these portraits lacked the common integri- 
ty that is expected even in ordinary business. 
We paid for, and supposed we were obtaining, 
first-class merchandise, whereas he was merely 
endeavoring to obtain brilliant and dashing 
effects for the immediate present. Within two 
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in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in Indus- 
trial and Decorative Design, Illustration and 
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ion Design and Illustration, all branches of 
the Fine Arts, Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 
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Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
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Design 
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and Fine Arts. 


New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 
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Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I- 
lustration, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, New building, 
Mid-term opens January 5. 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the Universty of California. 
Fall term now in session. Professional and 
teachers’ courses of study in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Write for special catalogue 
Les F. Ranpoipx, Director 








Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of 
Commercial Art, under the direction of 
Charles Hart Baumann, Modern and practi- 
cal method. Day and evening classes. 
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decades the canvases are in irreparable condi- 
tion. Was not the painter’s heedless use of 
transient color sheer dishonesty, both artistic 
and commercial?’ 

“Indubitably, yes. Pigments are chemical 
in compound. Certain colors will mix together 
without the slightest injury. Others set up a 
slow chemical warfare with one another, even- 
tually ending in mutual destruction. It is the 
painter’s moral obligation to use only those 
colors that are in chemical concord. In the 
days of the ‘Old Masters’ the palette was lim- 
ited to few pigments, mostly of earthen manu- 
facture. The soundness and brilliancy of many 
a century-old panel today attests the funda- 
mental correctness of a palette so assembled. 

“The artist of the present, however, has an 
almost innumerable list of colors and shades 
to select from. Among them are pigments as 
sound as those of the Old Masters. Among 
them are also many of synthetic origin, some 
colors of which are also permanent, but others 
of which are as fleeting as the hues of the sun- 
set. It is for the artist to decide which he 
shall employ—and his decision must be _ be- 
tween hidden fraud and honesty. He can 
scarcely claim ignorance in extenuation, for 
the chemical knowledge of color pigment is 
neither hard to obtain, nor difficult to master. 
Color chemistry should be included in the cur- 
riculum of any serious school of art, and its 
study made mandatory. 

“In addition, a simple and limited palette 


| tends to create colorists; an unlimited one, by 


virtue of its own latitude, weakens color per- 
ception by all but obviating the necessity of 
‘thinking out’ color and color harmony.” 





The “Changeless Pattern” 

Major Robert W. Gardner, president of the 
New York Society of Craftsmen, will give at 
the Art Center, New York, on the evening of 
Nov. 20, a lecture on his recent discoveries of 
confirmation, in the writings of Plato, of the 
“Changeless Pattern” (Dynamic Symmetry) 
underlying Greek design. Major Gardner will 
present his own research evidence, by means 
of drawings and stereopticon slides, that the 
system described by Plato already existed in 
remote antiquity in Egypt, and survived to 
the time of L’Enfant’s plan of the city of 
Washington, and of McComb’s designs for the 
New York City Hall and Queens Hall at 
Rutgers University. 





Yale Student Prizes 


In the annual award of prizes to students in 
the Yale School of Fine Arts, James Timpson, 
a second year student, received the prize for 
the best group submitted. Robert A. Ward, 
Edward Lloyd Mills and Clement C. Hurd 
were awarded honorable mention. In the de- 
partment of painting Elizabeth Wade won the 
award for the best set of sketches. A special 
honorable mention was given to Eugene King- 
man, who was not eligible for the prize. 





John Carroll to Teach 


The art school of the Detroit Society of Arts 
and Crafts has added John Carroll to its faculty 
as instructor of painting, to fill the place of 
the late Samuel Halpert, who was such a potent 
influence in Detroit art circles. Like his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Carroll is a radical. 





Not on Speaking Terms 
A dictionary of colors just compiled lists 
7,000 hues, which makes it all the harder to 
understand how so many persons manage to 
bring together the very two that are not on 
speaking terms.—Boston Transcript. 





Tue Art Dicest will be sent to students at 
half price—12 numbers for $1.00. 





The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















seroolot ART 


instructors—E.twyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
a Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
mercial Art, Witt1am F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
Scotr C. Carpez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. 








Enroll Now. 





Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Br yn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design. 37 Studios. 90 Instruc- 

tors. 44th Year. 


James C. Boupreau, Director 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PainTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 9. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 
Institute, Dayton, 0. 














Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest. of Philadelphia) 
Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, 
Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. 
Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 


Winter Sports. Students may register at any 
time. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Circular to 
D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 


Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 




















V rouire Now Regarding Mid-Year Entrance \Q 
N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Arts 


New York—Paris CATALOGUES 

Only International Professional School of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and Il- 
lustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration. Also 
Modern Teachers Training. 


Specra, EveninG Lire anp Water Cotor CLassgs 














, 


\\. Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York — // 















ArtStudents League 


CLASSES: under“leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
$6th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th St., New York City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES 1N MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief: 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) New York City 











Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 


Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Illustrating. For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WasHINGTON University. St. Louis 


In One Sitting 





” by Marjorie D. Martinet 


“lim Tree, 


Marjorie D. Martinet, Baltimore artist and 
director of the Martinet School of Art, is hold- 
ing a one-man show of her recent paintings in 
the Baltimore Museum, Nov. 16-30. Indians, 
Mexicans, Japanese, cowboys and jockeys fur- 
nish the varied subjects for Miss Martinet’s 
canvases. Reproduced herewith is “Jim Tree,” 
half breed Sioux cowboy of New Mexico, paint- 
ed in one sitting and considered to be her best 
work to date. 

When Miss Martinet held an exhibition at 
the Art Club in Philadelphia in 1929, Dorothy 
Grafly of the Public Ledger wrote: “In Mar- 
jorie D. Martinet’s paintings, one discovers a 
certain vigorous outlook on life. She sees her 
subjects hewn out in sharp outline.” C. H. 
Bonte of the Philadelphia Inquirer said: “Her 
Indians and Mexicans fairly leap across the 
room at the beholder, so gorgeous are they 
in color, distinctive in design and thorough- 
ly mural in character.” 

Miss Martinet has to her record the. Thouron 
prize for composition, the McClellan prize and 
the Cresson European Scholarship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamMBLE 
President 
Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—-CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE——BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHotarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 




















film, 
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MID-YEAR CLASSES 
BEGIN JANUARY 67H 


€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
eosls OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 













NAR D 
SCHOOL Or ARI. INI 


Z SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES ~! 





CALIFORNIAce 
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VESPER GEORGE | 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story building 


Professional courses for serious students 
Mid-year entrance 


Profusely Illustrated Booklet 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. | 











WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Stanley M. Arthurs, Ida Evelyn Macfarlane, 
M. A. Renzetti, Andrew Doragh, Douglas Duer, 
Gayle P. Hoskins, Frank E. Schoonover, N. 
C. Wyeth. 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Director 











BE AN ARTIST 


You Cita WING in 
your own home duri y 
Spare time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 
“APPLIED ART 
BATTLE CREEK MICA, 






e 


Room 10 





THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 

C. D. Brodeur, Business Manager 
234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINE Arts 
Begienere and Advanced Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cus- 
tume Design, Handicrafts, Teachers Training and 
Advertising Art. (Catalog D on request.) Address 
Ggorce W. Morrison, Director 
729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Painting With Pencils 


To acquaint teachers, students and artists 
with the new technique involved in painting 
with pencils, the educational department of the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company has just pub- 
lished a booklet containing numerous repro- 
ductions in full color to illustrate the effects 
that may be obtained from the use of Mongol 
colored indelible penclis. The text is by Cecil 
K. Jennings, 
school, New York City. 

Color harmonies are discussed and the appli- 
cation of water color pencils in specific ways 
is depicted. The markings of the pencils when 
moistened with water produce wash effects. 





Classes in Bermuda 


St. George, the old capital of Bermuda, dat- 
ing from 1612, where there is no rainy season 
and where artists may paint out of doors the 
year round, will be the scene of Ross Braught’s 
classes in painting and drawing during Decem- 
ber, January, February and March. There will 
be no fixed method or formula of work, it being 
Mr. Braught’s aim to have the students develop 
along lines peculiarly their own. 





Clothes and Art 
“Where there is a will there is a way,” and 
that way may be clothes. When Miss Sara Beth 
Nason of the Panhellenic Hotel, New York, 


of the Washington Irving high | 














CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
48TH YEAR 


4-Year Courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts 
Full particulars on request 


CLEVELAND OHIO 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Practical instruction in all 
branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day and spare 
time courses. Individual 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
instruction. Faculty of in- 


ternational reputation. 


Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. III. 

















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Second semester begins ry! 5, 1931. Address 
Rox AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. Chicago, lil. 
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MADE IN HOLLAND 





Pure | 
Brilliant | 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN - HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ- 
Agents forCanada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD- 17 YorkSt.Toronto-Ontorio 











BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 








r 1 Artists’ 
. ptt 
d Outr Belgian Canvas 
Fils Terwagee = Thirty di 
y different weaves 
Belgique) and surfaces. LINEN and 





COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 








Manufacturers and Importers 





ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


RK 


can be emulsified by mechanieatmeans so that 
the oil will not give an oil stain _ the 


paper yet retain all its drying characteristits, 


When a perfect emulsion is made it is mis-\ 
cible with water in every proportion 




















TemperRA CoLors ARE GROUND IN A 


True Ecc On 


MarTINI 


EMULSION 
Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
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LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 
Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up qny print 
desired by a reader. 








according to the New York Times, found her- 
self in financial difficulties just before sailing for 
Europe to study art, she staged an auction sale 
in her room and sold her clothes to the highest 
bidder. She realized $100 frd%a the sale. Here 
is an art student who solved a problem by sell- 
ing her clothes, but the question has been raised, 
what of the art student who has no clothes? 





Chouinard Faculty Enlarged 

Pruett Carter, noted illustrator whose work 
has appeared in many of America’s leading 
magazines during the last decade, has returned 
to Los Angeles, the scene of his early art 
school days. He will conduct a class in illustrat- 
ing at the Chouinard School of Art. Another 
new member in the faculty of this school is 
Dr. Ernest L. Tross, prominent art historian 
and authority on old masters. Dr. Tross will 
give a series of lectures throughout the school 
year. 





League Department 


[Concluded from page 35] 


12. Paper, Ink and the Graphic 
rts. 
13. Dyes and Dyeing. 
14. Dyes and Dyeing (continued). 
15. World-wide Collaboration Toward Enduring 
Art. 

The lectures will be given by Professor Martin 
Fischer of the University of Cincinnati, author of 
“The Permanent Palette’’ and numerous articles and 
texts on colloid chemistry and allied subjects. The 
lectures will be given at the Metropolitan Museum 
on Thursday and Friday evenings at 8.00 o’clock, 
beginning on Feb. 5, 1931. These days and hours 
have been chosen after careful consideration as being 
the most convenient for both artists and students. 

The matter of the lectures will be presented as 
far as possible from the artist’s point of view and 
in the language of the studio rather than in tech- 
nical or scientific terms. The lectures will be illus- 
trated by charts, examples of paintings and various 
media and materials, slides, and a few chemical 
experiments. 

The fee (payable in advance) for the ten lectures 
will be $22.00 This course will be rated as a regu- 
lar New York University course, with a credit of 
two points to all registered students working for a 
degree who successfully complete it. But the course 
is designed to benefit all interested in the production 
of permanent painting, and is open to all who may 
care to enroll. 

Will you write us 
this course? 

Thanking you for any suggestions you may care 
to make, we are 

Yours very truly, 
. R. Bossance, Dean, 
College of Fine Arts. 
Water Beck, Chairman, 
Technical Committee of American 
Artists Professional League. 


The chairman of the Technical Committee of 
the League will welcome letters from our mem- 
bers stating their thoughts about this course 
and giving their suggestions about other courses 
that the League may or should sponsor. Such 
letters may be sent to Mr. Walter Beck, “Innis- 
free,” Millbrook, N. Y. 

To the larger audience, outside the New York 
area, these lectures will be made available 
through our Regional Chapters, or to local 
groups in the form of typed or printed reports, 
and at a minimum cost. 

Our members will be advised of this in detail 
in due time. 


Pencils, Pastels, 


frankly what you think of 














HERE ARE FOUR 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SUGGESTIONS THAT ARE 
DELIGHTFULLY USEFUL. 


§elican 


Japanaqua Hand Printing 
Water Color Set No. 1225 D 
FE Poe ee Te: $3.50 
Pelican Oil Colors 

Complete Sets....... $4.00 up 


Beautiful Water Color Sets 
IID 55.64.54 sis esa $1.00 up 


Rich Art Spectrum Tempera 
Colors Set of 16 jars. ...$3.00 


Write direct to us, if your 


| dealer cannot supply you. 


"RICH ART COLOR CO. 


Incorporated 


31 WEST 21st STREET 





NEW YORK 























Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, INc. 
940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., N. ¥. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 


All Work on Premises 








Quaker City Art SUPPLY 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











SUPERFINE OIL COLOUR : S$ ef 


Aw 









FOR HIGH QUALITY 4 
AND BRILLIANCY Z 


a 
AS 


iste)i:1c] melb- we Th |: Paris ~ 


Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 

Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 
Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 














Color-W ork 
Light 


Afpproved 


and used 


by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 

















The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of art material manu- 
facturers and dealers. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





PR sang 
F. LLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West one St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
Wirorp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorvon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: Jo promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


PROFESSIONAL Mempsrs, in every field of the visual arts— 


DUES,$3.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 


anp ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and tion to THe Art 


those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 
Lay Mempgrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 
Of the Dues, $1.00 goes to the Organized Regional Chapters of the district in which 


a member resides. 


IGEST. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including THe Art 
Dicgst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY AND THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 
LEAGUE JOINTLY SPONSOR COURSE OF FIFTEEN LECTURES ON “THE 
PAINTER’S CRAFTSMANSHIP” TO BE GIVEN AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, ON SUCCESSIVE 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS, AT 8 O’CLOCK, 

BEGINNING FEBRUARY 5, 1931 


PROFESSOR MARTIN FISCHER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
AUTHOR OF “THE PERMANENT PALETTE,” 1930, HAS BEEN ENGAGED 
TO GIVE THE LECTURES 


COURSE PLANNED FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS, ART INSTRUCTORS AND 
ART STUDENTS 


OPEN TO ALL UPON PAYMENT OF REGULAR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FEE 


OF 


$22.00 


REGISTERED STUDENTS WORKING FOR DEGREE WILL RECEIVE CREDIT OF 
TWO POINTS UPON COMPLETION OF COURSE 


MANY ART SCHOOLS AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK PROMISE COOPERATION 


These lectures will be made available, later, to 
the members of the League throughout the 
country. 


The announced plans of the League’s Tech- 
nical Committee included. the securing of the 
collaboration of institutions of learning with 
existing personnel of experts and of the physi- 
cal equipment necessary to carry on research 
and to disseminate dependable knowledge of art 
technic to the artists and art students of 
America. 

We are now happy to announce the com- 
pletion of arrangements with the College of 
Fine Arts, New York University, for the first 
course in a project of broader scope that will 
eventually offer courses by qualified authori- 
ties on the technics of many arts and crafts. 

Professor Martin Fischer is already well 
known to many artist-painters through his ad- 
mirable book, “The Permanent Palette,” 1930. 
To those to whom “Who’s Who in America” is 
not at hand, we may add that he is a distin- 
guished educator, research chemist and physiol- 
ogist, enjoying an international reputation, that 
he has been the recipient of high honors, and is 
a member, fellow, and past president of many 
learned scientific societies at home and abroad. 
By a happy chance, Dr. Fischer has always had 
a strong leaning towards art, and warm friends 
among artists. This led him to carry through 
the chemical and physical research that form 
the basis of his book, “The Permanent Palette.” 
In the clarity and directness with which this 
book is written are evident the real educator. 
Its language is that of the artist. Personal con- 
tact revealed that he is ideally fitted to give our 
first lecture course. 

This contact with Dr. Fischer came in a con- 
ference at the College of Fine Arts, New York 
University, to which he was invited by Dean 
Bossange, and at which Mr. Walter Beck, chair- 
man of the Technical Committee of the League, 
and our National Chairman and Secretary were 
also present. At this conference Dr. Fischer was 
engaged tc deliver the first course of 15 lectures 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

This course will be open to all upon payment 
of the usual New York University fee for such 
courses. (Capacity audiences will cover the cost 








of the undertaking. To assure this desirable 
large attendance, the sponsors are relying both 
on the expected interest of the members of the 
League, and on the cooperation of all art schools, 
art clubs and organizations in the Metropolitan 
area. To win their collaboration in a project 
the object of which is to give to artist-painters 
and to art students that technical knowledge 
about the materials they employ that is seldom 
taught in art schools and which is vital to all 
who would produce enduring works of art, the 
following letter has been sent out: 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
250 East 43rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
October, 1930. 

The College of Fine Arts of New York University, 
in collaboration with the Technical Committee of 
the American Artists Professional League, proposes 
to offer a new course of lectures on “The Painter’s 
Craftsmanship.”” The success of this course of lec- 
tures will depend largely on the support given by 
institutions such as yours. 

Deploring the great damage suffered by paintings 
for some generations, resulting from a misunder- 
standing and misuse of pigments, grounds and other 
media, the American Artists Professional League is 
anxious to minimize such losses in the future by dis- 
seminating accurate information concerning the nature 
of the materials used by the painter, their action on 
each other and their permanence. 

The subjects of the lectures have been arranged 
as follows: 


LECTURES 
(Two Hours Eacn) 


Beginning Thursday, February 5, 1931 


1. The Technique of Art Production. 
Why do masterpieces die? 
2. Oil Painting. 
Building up a picture. 
3. Oil Painting. 
The Nature of the media used in oil painting 
—paints, oils, varnishes and grounds. 
4. Oil Painting. 
Classification and choice of pigments. 
Light and pigment mixture. 
The pigments of the Ancients. 
The pigments of the Moderns. 
5. Oil Painting. 
The pigments of the Moderns (continued). 
6. Oil Painting. 
Layout of a permanent palette. 
7.. Oil Painting. 
Preparation of painting grounds, old and new. 
8. Oil Painting. 
The nature of oils, varnishes, gums, wax and 
lacquers. 
9. Water Color Painting. 
10. Water and Oil Tempera. 
11. Gesso, Fresco and Cement. 


[Continued back on page 34] 








THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


announce a reduction in the 
price of 


“CAMBRIDGE” COLORS | 


(Made in England) 
wWwvVvv 
“The Permanent Line” 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST. 





COMPLETE LINE 


of Artists Materials and Supplies, 
Foreign and Domestic. All standard 
brands; RUBENS’ brushes; WEIMAR 
and Cambridge colors; WINSOR and 
NEWTON products, etc., etc. Every- 
thing from a tube of white to a full 
studio or art school equipment. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St. 
140 Sullivan St. 

NEW YORK 
Serving artists since 1868 








Linoleum 
Block Printing 


The ancient art of block printing re- 
vived in a simpler way. The most com- 
plete line of linoleum block printing 
supplies. Write for special price list 
No. L. 





Original of this cut was 
made with ‘Tif Lino Tools.” 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 
Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


159 E. 60th St. 49 E. 9th St. 
New York City 
Factory, Queensboro, N. Y. 














ETCHING PRESSES 


Announcing our display of the finest | 
steel Etching Presses. Indorsed by | 
leading Etchers and Art Schools. | 


10, 12, 14, 16 and 20 in. rollers. 
(with and without gears) 


Leaflets on request | 


Schneider & Co., Inc. | 


Artist Materials Exclusively 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 














Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns have 
bec me a direct ory of the manufacturers of ar- 
tists’ materials and the important dealers. 
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$3,000 in Prizes Awarded at the Grand Central Galleries Annual . 


“Sun Dial,” by Georg Lober. The 
Mary O. Jenkins Prize. 


Henry O. Tanner, aged 71, a pupil of Thomas 
Eakins and perhaps the most prominent 
Negro artist of the old school in America to- 
day, was the winner o fthe Walter L. Clark 
prize of $500 for the best figure painting in 
the annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
by living Americans at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, being. held until Nov. 29. 
The picture, “Etaples Fisher Folk,” shows a 
group of French peasant fishermen, and marks 
departure from the religious subjects with 
which Mr. Tanner has been winning prizes for 
sO many years. 

The Julius Rosenwald Memorial Prize of 


“Driven Away,” by Eugene Higgins. 


Landscape Prize. 


$500, also for a figure painting, went to Allan 
Clark for a group of sculpture, “Study for a 
Garden Pool.” Eugene Higgins won the Logan- 
Grand Central Galleries prize of $1,000 for the 
best landscape with “Driven Away”; George 
Lober, the Mrs. Mary O. .Jenkins $250 prize 
for sculpture done by a man under forty, with 
“Sun. Dial”; Anna Fisher, the Harold H. Swift 
$250 prize for the outstanding work by a 
woman artist, with “The Peace Table” (still 
life). Honorable Mentions were awarded to 
Karl Anderson, “Wayfarer”; Frank C. Kirk, 
“The Castillian”; Charles Woodbury, “Surf”; 
Maurice Fromkes, “Madonna and Child”; Jerry 
Farnsworth, “Francellina”; Brenda Putnam, 


The Logan-Grand Central 





“Etaples Fisher Folk,” by H. O. Tan- 
ner. Clark Figure Prize. 


“Mischievous 
“Joan of Arc.” 

About 200 living American artists, all mem=~ 
bers of the Grand Central Galleries, are repre- 
sented in the exhibition. They cover every | 
section of the United States, for, although the 
galleries have their headquarters in New York, 
they are national in scope, operating on a non- 
profit basis to further the interests of Ameri- 
can art. The prizes totaled about $3,000. The 
juries were composed of nationally known art- 
ists. Paintings: Hobart Nichols, Leopold 
Seyffert, Ernest Ipsen, Van Derring Perrine. 
Sculpture: Harriet Frishmuth, Edward San- 
ford, Adolph Weinman. 


Faun”; Anthony di Francisci, 





Cortissoz vs. Katz 


Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune, arch conservative and dean of the 
American art critics, in his ‘annual lecture on 
the Carnegie International in the Pittsburgh 
Music Hall, assailed the 1930 jury of awards as 
“stupid,” said the Picasso prize-winning por- 
trait “didn’t deserve any prize at all,” and 
spoke of the third prize painting, Dufresne’s, 
as a “rather ‘messy’ affair.” He praised Alex- 
ander Brook’s “Interior,” winner of second prize 
and the Lehman prize. One of the most inter- 
esting exhibits, Cortissoz said, was the jury of 
awards. 

Joseph J. Cloud in the Pittsburgh Press: 
“The criticism, which was not by any means 
all derogatory, was in the best Cortissoz tradi- 
tion, delightfully suave, urbane and elegant. 
He began by making the statement that this 
was to his mind the best show Pittsburgh had 
ever had. Then he qualified this judgment by 
saying that it was not best because of the 
great paintings exhibited, that there were in 
fact few great paintings shown, but that it 
depicted clearly the way that modern art is 
going. 

“This, he said, pleased him particu'arly be- 
cause it revealed the gradual disappearance of 
extremism and emphasized the movement 
in the world of art to get back to sound draw- 
ing and interest and the qualities which make a 
picture pleasing. 

“He could not find, however, any indication 
that art would once more attain the romantic 
beauty he credits it with having had in the past. 

“He said Picasso’s picture of his wife was 
fairly well and fairly badly drawn. He called 
the color commonplace, the handling of the 
drapery bad and the modeling of the hands 
lumpy. 

“Then he assailed the Dufresne which took 





third honors, wondering quite audibly how in 
the world such a stupid jury ever had been as- 
sembled. He completed his attack by a light- 
ning thrust at Matisse, whom he said had never 
been a great painter, and whom he intimated 
had never been a painter at all. 

“Incidentally he asserted he would name the 
pictures which should have been awarded prizes 
if and when he were provided with a bomb 
proof shelter. He seemed to favor Leopold 
Seyffert’s portrait of his wife and children, 
Abram Poole’s portrait of his wife, Mercedes 
Da Acosta, and two nudes, ‘The Sphinx’ by 
Gerald Kelly and ‘Interior’ by Louis Biusseret.” 

Leo Katz, protagonist of modern art, gave 
the next lecture, a week after, and it was a 
paean of praise for Picasso. Joseph J. Cloud, 
who referred to Mr. Katz as the “Billy Sunday” 
of modern art, summarized the lecture: 

“As far as I could determine, Katz’s con- 
clusions were somewhat as follows: Cubism was 
invented. by Pablo Picasso. Cubism was the 
motif of the primitive Greeks. Cubism reveal!s 
the trend of modern change. Cubism made the 
early Eyptian temples great. Cubism is glori- 
fied in the skyscrapers of New York. Cubism 
is thoroughly misunderstood in America. 

“Art is a miracle. Life is likewise a miracle. 
To know anything about either would explode 
the miracle. 

“Picasso is the greatest modern painter. 
There are probably not more than eight men, 
there may be only one, able to understand him. 

“Picasso’s portrait of his wife reveals a tre- 
mendous depth of psychological understanding. 
Its immense wonder lies in its utter simplicity. 
It reveals a classical feeling for purity: in its 
treatment of the drapery. Its angles ate re- 
markable for their finesse. In it Picasso has 
solved the most difficult problem of the artist 





in his arrangement of the hands. It has shown 
other artists how such things should be done. 
“Pictures are neither good nor bad. We live 
in a three dimensional world. 
“Every period of cubism is followed by a 
period of classicism.” 





Rahamin’s Credo 


Fyzee Rahamin, leader of the modern Indian 
school of painting which has reverted from 
the Western style, which came into vogue with 
the British conquest of India, to ancestral 
methods, has adopted this credo taken from 
pre-Buddhist art writings. for his followers, 
according to the Boston Transcript: 


(1) Drawing is the essential thing and 
painting is only a necessary incident in art. 
The artist must therefore be a perfect master 
of the line. 

(2) The artist should never merely copy 
or imitate nature’s forms. He should seek 
rather to express their inner essence through 
symbols. Thus to the artist the object is not 
so much as it is but why it is so. 

(3) He should not distort or misinterpret 
nature. 

(4) The object of art is to lift the mind 
of man Godward rather than to be merely 
esthetic. 

(5) The artist should not use models. He 
should draw all objects from his mental con- 
ception of them. 

(6) He must use the line and not light and 
shade for modelling; for light and shade de- 
stroy universality and limit the scope of ex- 


‘pression. 





An Epigram 
Art is an activity, not a product.—Daniel 
Gregory Mason in “Epigrams of the Week.” 








